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Extracts from opinions 
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NEW HOME OF NATIONAL LIBRARY AT BELVEDERE 


In declaring the National Library, Calcuttaopen, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Union Education Minister wished that the noble building and grounds 
of Belvedere which formerly catered for the proud rulers of the land would 
henceforth be the resort of even the humblest seeker of knowledge and truth. 


Renovated to suit the needs of a modern national library and charm- 
ingly decorated with flowers the Belvedere dazzled in the coloured electric 
lamps. Inclement weather prevented the celebration from being held in a 
specially erected pandal, and the venue was shifted to the main Reading Room 
formerly the Ball Room of the Viceroys. 


As the guests arrived they were received with the playing of band in 
attendance and the staff of the Library headed by the Librarian, Mr. B.S. 
Kesavan A marble plaque commemorating the opening celebration was also 
opened on this occasion. 


But the most notable feature of the celebration was the opening of an 
exhibition of Rabindranath’s paintings and rare and valuable collections of 
the Library. People who came to attend the celebration spent a considerable 
time in visiting the exhibition. A beautiful souvenir profusely illustrated 
and given all the information about the Library has also been brought out. 


The large gathering broke into loud applauses as) Dr. Mookerjee 
presented to eight employees of the Library each a stick as_ tokens of 
appreciation of the devoted service they rendered to the Library. All these 
emplovees are humbly placed and two of them have service the Institution 
for 40 years. 


The celebration itself was brief. It began with the singing in chorus of 
Jana Gana Mana and ended with Bande Mataram. Maulana Azad in his 
flourishing Urdu delivered his address. Dr. Mookerjee also briefly touched on 
the importance of this Library. Dr. S.S. Bhatnagar, who came here specially 
for the occasion, proposed Dr. Mookerjee to the Chair. Mr. Kesavan thanked 
all who had helped the Library in one way or the other. 


MAULANA AZAD’S SPFECH 
Declaring the Library open, Maulana Azad said :— 


When the Council of the National Library invited me_ to open it 
formally in its new home, my mind naturally went back to my first contact 
with it some 48 years ago. This was in 1904 when I was a young man of about 
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16. I had completed my studies. and according to the prevailing practice in 
our traditional system of education, was lecturing to a group of students in 
various subjects. I came to hear that the Buhar collection of the Library 
contained a rare copy of Al Beruni’s famous work “‘Al Qanun”. Accompani- 
ed by a friend, Mirza Fazal ud-Din Ahmed, who later published my book, 
“Taskara” I went to the Library. It was, as you no doubt remember, then 
known as the Imperial Library and housed in Matcalf Hall. It was necessary 
to secure a reader's permit and Mirza Fazal-ud-Din was given one without any 
comment. When, however, he asked for a pass for me, the Library Assistant 
looked at me intently and enquired about my age. I said I was about 16. 
On hearing this he refused to give me a permit as he said no one below 18 
was allowed to be a reader of the Library. Mirza Fazal-ud-Din interceded in 
my behalf and said that whatever be my age I was already a Professor in 
Logic, Philosophy and Muslim Law. I should therefore, be given the facility 
to use the Library. If need be by making an exception to the rule. I looked 
at the Library Assistant and felt that he was not inclined to believe the 
statement. Mirza Fazal-ud-Din tried to see the Librarian but unfortunately 
he was not available. My first effort to gain admission to the Library thus 
ended in failure and I returned home in disappointment. 


Some years later, when one of my personal friends, a great scholar, 
Harinath Dey became the Librarian, the entire wealth of the Library became 
available to me and I borrowed among its treasures. I do not know to this 
day whether I violated any rules but I must confess that often I took home 
with me not only rare books but also precious manuscripts which I kept till 
I had an opportunity of copying them. Iam glad that it should be my privil- 
ege today to throw open to all who wish to use it the doors ofa library which 
were closed to me 48 years ago. 


A PERMANENT HOME 


Now that the National Library has found a permanent home in this 
palace after its sojourn in various more or less illsuited houses, I cannot help 
recalling to your mind the memory of the man who laid the first foundation of 
its future greatness. Lord Curzon has the same place in the history of British 
Viceroys as Lord Dalhousie in the history of the Governor-Generals of the East 
India Company. One created the situation which led to the great outburst of 
1857. The other pursued a policy which was responsible for a new and intense 
national struggle. Whatever be our judgment on Curzon’s _ political 
activities, I cannot but remember today his words when on January, 30, 1903, 
in declaring the [Imperial Library open he said, 


“It will bea proud and happy reflection if I am able to say that I 
found Calcutta without a library worthy of the name and left it with 
a first-class and well-organised institution”’. 


Iam sure you will agree with me that the hope which he then 
expressed has found its fulfilment today. 


It is curious that about the same time that Curzon opened the Impertial 
Library, he also unveiled a monument built for the alleged victims of Black- 
hole of Calcutta. History is no respecter of persons, and it is significant that 
while the Imperial Library opened by him not only exists but has developed 
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into a national library, the monument he built to a myth has been swept away 
by the passage of time. 


COLLECTION OF BOOKS 


I do not want to bore you with details about the arrangements in the 
library or the different types of books, magazines and newspapers that it 
contains for the service of the public. All these will be available to you in the 
Jubilee Volume that is being published by the Library on this occasion. I 
would only like to draw your attention to the fact that when Curzon opend 
the Imperial Library, the number of books was less than a hundred thousand, 
while today the collection numbers more than seven and half lakhs of books 
and manuscripts. I realise that even this is not enough and that national 
libraries in other countries have far richer collections. I have, however, every 
hope that the library will continue to expand and will in course of time, rival 
the splendid libraries of Europe and America. 


The Government of India will spare no pains in this behalf and have 
already increased the annual grant for new purchases. I may also refer to 
the action already taken by the Government to secure for the library a 
valuable collection of Chinese Classics as well as the literature of different 
Indian languages. 


TRIBUTES TO DONORS 


I may, at this stage, pay a tribute to the munificent donors who have 
presented collections to this library. The first name that occurs to me is that 
of Munshi Sadaruddin of Buhar. He was Mir Munshi of Mir Jaffar and also 
held a responsible position under Shah Alam. His memory will, however, be 
cherished, not for the political office that he held, but because of his love of 
learning. He laid the foundation of the Buhar Library in Burdwan and 
collected precious manuscripts of all types. His collection, which is now one 
of the valuable possessions of this library contains the 12th century manuscript 
of Al Beruni’s ‘‘Al Qanun’”’ to which I have referred earlier. This has on it 
the Seal of Fazil Khan. a famous \mir of Shah Jahan who later became Prime 
Minister of Aurangzeb. Fazil Klan was not only a statesman but also a great 
engineer. After the Shalimar gardens in Lahore were built, it was discovered 
that the engineers had forgotten that the Ravi flowed on a lower level and 
hence water could not be obtained from it. Fazil Khan, througi his 
ingenuity and skill, constructed a system by which the water was raised to the 
level of the garden. If, therefore, the Shalimar blooms to this day, the credit 
goes to Fazil Khan’s skilful engineering. 


Among recent donors the pride of place must go to the sons of the 
late Asutosh Mookerjee. They have made a gift of his entire collection of 
some 75 thousand books covering all domains of human knowledge to the 
National Library. I hope that other rich patrons of learning will seek to 
emulate these examples. 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


When I visited the British Museum what impressed me most was its 
Reading Room. Here was a vast hall full of earnest men and women devoted 
to the pursuit of knowledge. There was an atmosphere of silence and dignity 
which marked it out immediately as a true temple of learning. Anyone who 
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had to speak did so in a hushed voice so that others might not be disturbed. 
I have often felt that we must create the same conditions and atmosphere in 
our reading rooms and libraries. When I first came to the new home of the 
National Library, I felt that in what was formerly the Ball Room of the 
palace we have a reading room which can, if only we wish, create the 
atmosphere and the conditions of the Reading Room in the British Museum. 


ABODE OF LEARNING 


Old residents of Calcutta will, I have no doubt, welcome the transfor- 
mation of what was a citaded of power into an abode of learning. _Formerlv, 
this palace was the preserve of State dignitaries and bureaucrats : today it is 
a temple of learning for whoever seeks to worship at its altar. Formerly, it 
was a place which imposed decisions on the people regardless of what they 
wished or needed today it is astorehouse from which the nation can derive 
its intellectual sustenance in accordance with its wish and its needs. 
The noble building and grounds which formerly catered for the proud 1ulers of 
the land will henceforth be the resort of even the humblest seeker of 
knowledge and truth. 


When I first walked through the halls of this palace and saw its spacious 
lawns, I was reminded of a famous quatrain of Hafiz of Shiraz. Once before, 
in opening the Delhi Public Library, I referred to these lines. They, how- 
ever, seem so appropritate to the National Library that I cannot help quoting 
them once again : 


Du yart Ziraku Waz Badat Kuhan du matin. 
Faraghati u Kitabi U gushai Chaman, 

Man in Magam ba dunya U agqbat na deham, 
A garche dar Paim Uftand Khalg anjamant. 


Two wise friends : two jugs of mellow wine : 
Leisure sweetened with book : and a corner of a garden. 


If I can have these things, I would gladly give up all other pleasures of 
the world here and hereafter. 


Books you will find here in plenty. Two friends also should not be 
difficult to find. The lovely garden stretches before you, and you can choose 
for yourself a lonely corner. I must, of course, say with regret that the fourth 
condition of the poet cannot be satisfied ; but I hope that your imagination 
will supply the deficiency. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF NEW MOVE 


Dr. H.C. Mookerjee in his address said: ‘‘I have lived in libraries 
most of my life and 1 even accumulated a modest library myself, which is now 
being richly used by the alumni, past and present, of the Calcutta University. 


“Fifty years of wind and weather, with a couple of wars thrown in 
between, had changed the world around the National Library which, mean- 
while, had gone ito a Kipvan Winkle sleep. When Independence came upon 
it, it had tu be tailored to possibilities of new growth and its European accent, 
one should almost say, its English accent, had to be supplemented by appren- 
ticeship to Indian tongues. The Library had to develop the poise of 
indigenous stature and, at the same time, be abie to huld commerce with the 
worid around, 
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‘‘The leaders of Independent India acted with vision and made over the 
Belvedere Estate to the National Library, rich in its pleasance and full of 
possibilities for the future. I have heard rumbles of protest about the shift to 
the new location. But Iam sure,. when once people grasp the significance 
and the potential of this new move, they will begin to understand. The fact 
that the erstwhile Imperial Library also served as a Public Library all these 
years is at the bottom of the difficulty. A National Library, by virtue of its 
onerous responsibilities to the entire country, as a repository of Nation-wide 
publications, and as a 3ibliographical centre, with implications of 
research, cannot, if it has to make do with limited resources, also 
fuliction as a Public Library which deals with the immediacies of a local con- 


text. I have no doubts but that public initiative will before long, give 
Calcutta a fine Public Library worthy of one of the world’s cities It must be 


remembered that magnificent collections like the Ashutosh Library would 
never have accrued to the Nation except in the context of good housing. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 

‘‘Here let me pay my tribute to the splendid act of national service 
rendered by the heirs to the late Sir Ashutosh Mukhopadhyaya. Sir Ashutosh 
was not only a learned man himself but was also a cause of learning to others. 
It is most fitting that his great Library should be a National treasure. There 
are many more great private libraries in the country cherished by their 
cultured owners. What will happen to them after lifetime is a _ thought 
that often disturbs me. I feel that the illustrious examples of the heirs to 
Buhar, Ashutosh Mukhopadhyaya and the Ramdas Sen families should be foll- 
owed and the treasures should be made available to the Nation. The National 
Library should be considered as the watershed of the Indian Library World 
with a wide catchment area, and its waters should irrigate the country into 
giving us rich harvests of knowledgeable men and women. 
KEEPING PACE WITH TIME 

“There are moments when it seems to me an irony that this land of 
ancient civilisation shou'd hearken back only to long-lost Nalanda for early 
examples of Library awareness. But why be wistful? It may be they were 
wiser who carried knowledge in their heads and learnt it the difficult way of 
arduous discipleship to an exacting master. But we are in the midstream of 
the rushing waters of the present which has itsown logic. Wemust build to 
keep pace with the times and not ask the waves to recede. The new knowledge 
comes pouring in upon us and we must ride the waters and not be submerged 
by them.”’ 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY IN NEW HOME* 


Sri B. S. Kesavan, Librarian, 
National Library of India 

The Editor was very definite as to his intentions in the matter. 

He did not want me to write anything stodgy about the institution cramful 
of dates and names and events. True, its new location was in a_ building 
usually spoken of as being redolent with historic association. The shades 
of Hastings and Francis and Tolly hover about the place. On a quiet 
night there are some who can almost hear the swish and swirl of satin and 
silk to the accompanying lilt of a dying waltz. The traipsing up and down 
the gracious stairsof men and women in all the efflorescence of their gaudy 


- Courtsey ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’ Calcutta. 
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youth, against the background of a ball-room blazing with chandeliers, and 
aglint with mahagony, isa nostalgic memory to quite a few of the elder 
generation in Calcutta. Gargantuan repasts in the supper room below used 
to be haunted by the hungry duennas while their wards stole away into 
discreet corners bent on their own designings. 


FROM RIVULET TO MIGHTY RIVER 


But I forget the editor: He does not want this idle twaddle. It 
is the National Library that the public is interested in. What is it ? 
What does it do? How has it shaped ? What is more important, how 
willit shape? To trace the beginnings of the National Library is like 
charting the course of a river back to its modest source up in the mountains. 
About the middle of last century there bubbled up in the hearts of a few 
farseeing men in Calcutta the desire to start a public library. And they 
didit. The rivulet had started and it meandered its way through the years 
helped along its difficult course by men of the great stature of Peary Chand 
Mitra and others untill an unsympathecic climate and an absence of freshets 
threatened todry upthe stream. And suddenly it seemed to thunder in 
the Heavens and therain clouds came by when Curzon and all that the 
same stood for, cleared the course and gave it the tributary strength of 
Govermental resources. The old Library of Fort William was added on to the 
the remants of the Calcutta Public Library, and Viceregal decree made it 
possible to acquire all Governmental publications. A trained Librarian 
from the very sanctuary of the science. The British Museum, was brought 
in and a vigorous start was made towards the beginning of the century. 
It required fifty years and two world wars before this momentium could 
run itself down. It was almost as if the river had bogged itself 
up into a placid lake. And again the Heavens smiled and the triple 
interest of the Prime Minister, the last Governor General of India and 
the first Education Minister of a free country, clearedthe marshes and the 
river flowed on again, this time it seems along a mightier course. 


PUBLIC AND NATIONAL LIBRARIES 


Few people realize the great significance of the change of venue from 
Esplanade to Belvedere. Quite a few, not knowing how very near to ruin 
the book treasure of the country was, thanks to deplorable housing, and 
how because of lack of space, thousands of incoming books were piled up on 
the floor, ceiling-high, resented the shift to the new context. There was 
another very good reason for this resentment. Because during these last 
fifty years the Imperiai Library rana public reading room, the Calcutta 
Corporation felt relieved of its responsibilities and thought no more about 
it. This encouraged the feeling that the National Library should also 
fulfil the functions of a public library. Nowhere in the world is such a thing 
feasible because of limited resources in men and money. Nor is sucha 
state of affairs desirable considering the very different functions of the 
two. Whereas the one seeks to conserve and service the book material 
in the entire country with an object to serve asthe mother of libraries, 
with implications of Bibliographic control, the public library caters to 
the immediacies ofa purely local context with limited responsibilities to 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY IN NEW HOME 


its particular clientele. It isa hackneyed expression that the library is 
a growing organism. Fortunately, in a public library the growth of the 
organism is severely controlled by monetary resources, space restrictions 
the constantly changing demand which has no patience with ‘outmoded’ 
material and a constant traffic with the pulp factory of worn-out and weeded 
books. Even so, in America the Public Library suffers from gigantism 
and causes a lot of headache to the authorities and the public alike. 
But in a National Library the authorities have to step gingerly and 
look at all contemporary material as potential history. Who would have 
thought that the ephemeral Thomason papers in the British Museum were 
main source of material for the Civil War period in England? And so they 
have turned out to be. A member of the Governing Council of this Library 
never tries of telling a story of how some years back, the authorities of a 
very big Library gave away as junk periodical material which, today, we can- 
not get for love or money. 
ITS ASPIROTIONS 

It is not only present material that has to be taken care of. Provision 
has to be made for the future. Most certainly, accessibility ofa library is an 
important factor for its location. But if accessibility also means cramp and 
pandemonium with all prospects of future development blacked out, we have 
to think again and accept with gratitude and pleasure the present location, 
which, ringed around by tram lines and bus routes is not exactly a wilderness. 
We must remember that it is not only Calcutta that this Library serves. 
It has national implications. Very soon a number of rooms will be built near 
the Library to serve the needs of Research scholars from outside Bengal who 
find accommodation difficult in Calcutta. These rooms will be let out, for 
very short periods, at nominal maintenance rates, to those who have to delve 
into our material. There are also plans worked out whereby microfilm and 
photostat facilities will be provided for copying out extracts from rare books 
and out-of-print publications that cannot be alienated from the Library. 
All the languages of the country will be drawn upon by the Accessions section 
of the Library. When the privilege accrues to the Library, as, we hope, it very 
shortly will, of obtaining a cupy of everything in print in the country, the 
staff and space implications car be well imagined. Already the Government 
of India has directed that all their publications from whatever source should 
accrue to the Library. Apart from these considerations, great collections 
like the Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya Collection and the Ramdas Sen Collection 
would never have come to the nation if there was no assurance of proper 
housing and care. Only recently Janab Sayid Enayet Hosain gifted his 
father’s small collection of Persian and Arabic bocks to the Library. There 
are many more treasuree like this to be taken care of and preserved for 
pusterity. We can't do that without lung-space for growth. And the blessing 
is that the gracious Belvedere Mansion houses what we have adequately, 
and round about it there is enough land for future expansion. We will have 
to build an air-conditioned annexe for housing our rare material to prevent 
the ravages of humidity and dust. All thisshould be borne in mind when 
the merits and demerits of the Library’s shift to its new home are discussed. 
The Reading Room of the National Library asa place where the passerby 
can drop in during his lunch hour for dipping into a popular magazine or 
paper is one concept. The other is of its being a place where those with 
definite interest to read and study for pleasure and profit come and spend a 
quiet concentrated period of time. There is nothing wrong with the first 
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concept. Only it belongs to a public library, and let us hope that before 
long, the Corporation will establish such an institution, 
A PEEP INTO THE BELVEDERE 

Let me now take you round the new Library. We have turned our 
back on the old order of things and our front faces the most exuisite lawn 
in Calcutta flanked by venerable trees rich in shade and flower. As we 
climb the broad and easy steps we enter the verandah paved with marble, 
and right before us, between two tall columns, are GandAiji’s inspiring 
words, so apposite for an institution of this kind. Here are the words: 


“T DO NOT WANT MY HOUSE TO BE WALLED IN ALL 
SIDES AND MY WINDOWS TO BE STUFFED. IT WANT 
CULTURE OF ALL LANDS TO BLOWN ABOUT MY 
HOUSE AS FREELY AS POSSIBLE BUT I REFUSE 
TO BE BLOWN OFF MY FEET BY ANY”, 

We then enter the periodical room lined up tall shelves containing the 
law books of the Asutosh Collection \ rich carpet belonging to the old 
order of things previously stepped on by just the few, but now trod on by 
the many, lends colour to the tall room done in pleasant green and lit by 
well-spaced skylights We then enter the main card-cabinet room, perhaps 
the only one of its kind in the country, designed for free movement and 
comfortable use. The central mass of cabinets is relieved by being broken 
into units to facilitate going from the author-side of the catalogue to the 
subject side Che tall tables and low stools are for the convenience of the 
readers in noting down their requisitions. The card-cabinets, other than 
the central units, are of modern design built in sections and capable of 
being added on to in future emergency Turning to the right we enter the 
Main Reading Room with its central table nearly 110 ft. long and flanked 
by the most gracious alcoves for research work that a reader would like to 
have. This was once a Ball-room-cum-Banqueting-room and has adapted 
itself perfectly to being an exquisite reading room. Each of these alcoves 
has had blazoned out on top of it the name of supreme achievement in either 
Literature, Philosophy, or Religion, produced by each linguistic entity in the 
country. In likewise manner are all tle cultural influences on the country com- 
memorated. Goutama, Asoka, Kalidas Panini, Sankara, Tulsidas, Ravindranath 
Thakur, Dnyaneshwar, Narsimehta, Meerabai, Sri Guru Nanakji, Sankardeo, 
Fakir Mohan Senapati, Pampa, Ranna, Kumaravyasa, Nannayya, 
Tiruvalluvar, Vallathol, Shakespeare, Confucius, Ghalib and Zarathrustra are 
the names thus honoured. 

We then pass on to the stack room below, equipped with very modern 
and neat rolling stacks designed to suit the old building. These stacks can 
be packed tight in a row and can be efficiently cleaned with a vacuum cleaner. 
[he books are completely isolated from white ants etc. They can also be 
easily manipulated to suit any room anywhere. This method of arrangement 
has all the advantages of accessibility and tidiness. The guiding of these 
racks is also an easy matter. Nearly four years of experience have proved 
the justification for these racks in terms of space economy and easy handling. 


We then go up a floor to the Asutosh Collection housing a phenemenal 
Library of books covering the garout of the knowledge of Sri Asutosh’s times. 
The illustrations give you an idea of the attractive set-up of the place as well 


as the riclness of the contents. 
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That is a quick ‘‘ Cook’s Tour ”’ of the Library to the exclusion of its 
work rooms Such is the new home of the National Library and let us hope 
it will develop to its fullest stature in the new context. 


SOME OF THE RARE BOOKS & MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
NATIONAL LIBRARY 


RARE BOOKS 


Old Javanese versions of portions of the Ramayana & the Mahabharata. 
Lord Chesterfield’s The Economy of Human Life, 1798 edition. 
Bri'ish Museum has over 30 copies of this work, but not a copy of the 
1798 edition. 

Eleven engraved maps of India in 17th and 18th century. 

Three contemporary legal works on the trial of Duplex. 

An extremely fine book of native jiluminated drawings done in Ceylon 
about 1800. 

MS. letters of Sir Thomas Munro. 

A Portuguese MS. on the trade of India written about 1790. 


The MS letter book of Richard Barwell. the friend and colleagne of 
Warren Hastings, containing numerous references to the trial of Nanda 


Kumar. 
MS. maps of parts of India and plans of ports executed about 1760- 


1770; most of them, helieved to be Major Rennell’s work, some 
done in his own hand. Most of the maps believed to be unpublished. 


The following Vis. are deserving of special attention on account of 
their excellence in calligraphy and illumination : — 


Man la-Yahdur ul-Fagqih. al-Iqbal bi-Salih-il-Amal. 
Dalail-ul-Khairat. al-Asfar-ul-Arbaah. 
Munajat Amir-ul-Muminin. Kalimat-i-Maknunah. 
as-Sahifat-ul-Kamilah. Divan-i-Ali. 


From the point of view of uniqueness or rarity the following MSS. 
among others deserve special attention :— 


Sharh Misshkat-ul-Masabih. Miftah-us-Sarair. 


Qurb-ul-Isnad. Sharh Zubdat-ul-Usul. 
Kifayat-ul-Athar. Kanz-ul-Favaid. 

Riyad-us-Salikin. Madarik-ul-Ahkam. 

al-Umdah. al-Iktifa fi Fadil-Arbaat-il-Khulafa. 
Nahj-ul-Mustarshidin. Isaf Ikhvan-us-Safa. 
Anvar-ul-Malakut. at-Taiiqat alal Hashiyat-il-Khidriyyah. 
at-Taqdisat. Kitab-ul-Yaqin. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY AND ITS IMPORTANCE 
Pt. D. Subramanyam, 


Librarian, Banaras Hindu University Library 


‘Here is the realm of thought 
Immortal u here each thinker ever lives 
Where words that glowed of old glow yet again 
Gleaming across the bournes of race and clime 
Instant to serve the present world of men 
Voicing in timeless speech the things of time ”’ 
—W. A. Slade 
It is one of the most important land-marks in the history of the 
National Library of India that it celebrated its Golden Jubilee on Ist Feb., 
1953 in its new permanent habitation, the stately Belvedere Mansion. 
Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad, the Minister of Education, Government of India 
formally declared it open to the public, thus fulfilling the ideal purpose of 
Lord Curzon, ‘‘that it will become a place to which people will resort as they 
do the British Museum in London or the Bodeleian in Oxford to pursue their 
studies under agreeable conditions with every assistance that pleasant surround- 
ings and a polite and competent staff can place at their disposal’. The 
Viceroy's intention was that it should be a library of reference, a working 
place for students and a repository of materials for the future historian of 
India in which as far as possible every work written about India at any time 
can be seen and read. It is worthwhile that we cousider the place and im- 
portance of a National Library in the history of a nation at this juncture. 


CIVILIZATION AND LIBRARIES 


In Wendel Wilkie’s famous work “One Wor/d’’ we read that on Wilkie’s 
visit to the town of Yakutusk, he was asked by Muratov, the guide and 
escort deputed by Stalin, what things he liked to see most in the town. The 
first and foremost, thing he immrdiately asked was whether they had 
any Library there “Of couse there is’, enthusiastically replied 
Muratov and led him to a well-ventilated old and tidy building with 
a huge steck of books and a number of readers absorbed in their stu- 
dies in the reading reom. A population of fifty thousand had stoed 
in its library nearly six lakhs of books and a lakh of readers vigorously 
made use of them within three quarters of a year. No wonder, Wilkie did not 
forget to mention gladly that any town like Yakutusk could boast of such a 
library. A citizen of a civilized country visiting a town of another civilized 
part of the globe wants to see at first a librarv of the town. Surely people 
ofa c'vilized country cannot but assess the value of libraries in the 
civilization and culture of another nation. 


The sum total of the cultural heritage of a country which contributes 
to the making and liking of beautiful things, thinking freely, and living 
rightly and maintaining justice equally between man and man, is known as 
civilization. Ideas the source of civilization, are the moving forces of the 
world transforming men and nations Books containing the greatest ideas 
that man has thought, play the most impoitant part in the human world in 
moulding life and making it worth living. The great classics Bible, 
Ramavana, Bhagawadgita, Shakespeare and Kalidasa are majestic expressions 
of the creativeness which ennobles, uplifts and inspires man’s struggle 
against the sordidness of life and relieves him from the evil effects of poverty 
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and ignorance stalking in this world. The dessimination of such ideas and 
the appreciation of the value of reading books to develup ones own Character, 
is the chief function of libraries. 


A glance at the history of different nations and the development of 
their civilization from the earliest times up-to the present indicates how even 
without adequate writing materials, eff-rts were made to accumulate and 
presei ve knowledge with the improvised materials of clay, papyrus, skins and 
palm leaves, and how the art of printing, the greatest contribution to the 
advancement of civilization of the world ever discovered, gave a new impetus, 
and furthered the march of civilization. The clay tablets of Babylonia, the 
papyrus books of Egypt and the Alexandrian libraries, the palm leaf 
books of India preserved in its Ratnodadhis are iiretutable proof that the 
history of libraries and civilization was amazingly parallel. In the modern 
times, as well, the criterion of civilization is the same The Lenin library of 
Moscow, the Librarv of Congress of America, the Bibl otheque Nationale of 
Paris The British Museum of Greit Britain are supreme examples of the 
heritage of civilization of Europe and America. Libraries and civilization are 
thus inseparably bound together. 


IDEA OF A LIBRARY 


It is but fit that we know that a library is and what it comprises of. 
A library is the name given toa collecti»n of books and to the buildings in 
whlch such collections are located There is no other term which 1s so 
vaguely used as a library. Any aggregation of books haphazardly collected 
cannot be called a library. A book,eller’s store of bdvks numbering ia 
thousands and room-fulls vf books cannot be given this name On the other 
hand, a collection, carefully chosen with a purpose, in consonance with tastes 
and hobbies and with a knowledze of the evaluation uf buoks is reckoned asa 
library. The size is not a matter for consideiation. A groupof such special 
collections of different subjects properly cv-ordinated and accumulated in a 
place, can be regarded as a general library. 


Nowadays, the conception of library has been changed to a great extent 
as it comprehends several materials other than books. Ihe present age of 
wireless. gramophone, film and microphotography have changed the whole 
face of libraries. Librarians have begun buiiding up collection of gramophone 
records, lantern slides, cinema reels and microfilm books besides books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, newspapers, maps and pictures. They are all to be 
acquired, classified, organised, exhibited and lent out for use. 


Along with this change of materials a spirit of service to individuals is 
being emphasized. This new conception had an impact on all the ditferent 
aspects of the development of the library in its technique, finance, equipment, 
and architecture etc. The spirit of service transforms it in anew way. It 
not only makes the reading materials availible for readers but also given 
every reader free acces to them. The facilities for photugraphic reproduction 
of documents in modern days greatly facilitated the urgency of demand, for 
free lending has become a common feature. In view of this the outlock of 
the National Library also has wholly changed. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 


A National Library is quite distinct from the academic, public, rural 
and regional libraries of country. It is a library owned by the nation. Liberal 
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funds are specially given by the Governments_ for building it. All national 
activities are supported by the public. Special benefactions and endowments 
will play a prominent part in the initial stages of the building of the 
National Library. Its collections stand on a different footing. It is the 
first and grandest library which we can think of within a country. Book 
collection and book preservation are its cordinal principles. The books of 
this librarv are not lent out under any circumstances, but they can be 
consulted in the premises of the librarv. To provide reading materials to 
every kind of reader, to make available to scholars present and future, 
everything needed to pursue the investigations of anv subject. to preserve 
not only everything published in ones own country but of the choicest books 
of other countries as well, to arrange, classify and catalogue systematicallv, 
in short to make it a radiating centre of life-giving currents of enlightenment 
and culture are a few of the aims and purposes of the National Library. Every 
nation has now realised the importance of establishing such a grand Natienal 
Library in its metropolis worthy of its heritage, to render al! educational, 
scientific and cultural services. 


The most outstanding, magnificent and attracting thing of the National 
Library is its campus and building. A Library is a growing organism. Vision 
and wisdom is required to plan the building and to select the site , which 
should be amidst quite surroundings, conducive to reading and research. The 
building should be so designed as to suit the needs of modern library with 
vast space for all future extensions. The grand, palatial bui'dings of the 
National Library of western countries are worthy of imitation. The National 
Libraries are thus deemed to be places of great sanctity and utmost importance 
is attached to their maintenance and up-heep in every country. 


IMPORTANT FUNCTIONS OF A NATIONAL LIBRARY 


Of the many National Institutions of great importance in a civilized 
country, the National Library - the literary treasure house of the nation is the 
most prominent one. “It isa place to which people will resort to pursue 
their studies under agreeable conditions with every assistance that pleasant 
surroundings and a polite and competent staff can piace at their disposal. 
“It should not be a mere reference library for the country and a stagnant 
reservoir of books, it should gradually extend its service into every Ime of 
literary and intellectual activity, elevate and broaden the whole purpose of 
the institution and vivify it with a bread educational impulse. The freedom 
to use past recorded knowledge without much restraint is its most important 
trait.” 


Everv country’s national culture is measured by its national institutions. 
Every britisher is proud of his British Museum, every Frenchmen of his 
Bibliotheque Nationale, every American of his Library of Congress and every 
Russian of his Moscow Library. The first thing that strikes a visitor to any 
one of them is its majesty and grandeur as well as its cultural value. These ins- 
tintions can be compared ‘‘ to a central power house of knowledge new and old, 
wherefrom the thought energy drawn from all sources of all lands and of 
all times can be distributed into different channels enriching then.”” Every 
National Library should develop the following important departments to 
enable it to function in the best possible manner. 
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NATIONAL COPYRIGHT DEPARTMENT 


The copvright privelege is of great importance to National Economy. 
The history of European nations shows us with what great foresight and 
steadfastness they set on the enforcement of a Iegal deposit, through the 
copvright act, of all the literary and artistic publications. This privelege 
enables future generations an easy access to the literature and thought of the 
past and makes a great saving on the library funds The cost of maintaining 
a copyright library will be nominal while the good results it may yield, one 
such being the preparation of a ‘National Bibliography’ will be of immense 
benefit and blessing to the world of learning. 
TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT AND COOPERATIVE CATALOGUING 


In order to eliminate the waste of energy of the nation in classifying 
and cataloguing the same books in ditferent libraries, this department should 
set upon the task of centralised classification and cataloguing on standard 
methods approved by the National Library and assign cal. numbers on the 
back of the title page and the spine of the books beture they are released by 
the publishers. The unit catalogue cards are also to be prepared at the same 
time for supplying to the different libraries. 


DOCUMENTATION DEPARTMENT 

The abnormal output of the periodical publications in the world 
containing live material of nascent thought in different helds of knowledge 
need specialist biblicgraphers to help and facilitate the resea:chers by 
building bibliographies This function of documentation by a National 
Library is most important in the modern times. : 


INTER LIBRARY LOAN 


No Library can be self sufficint in library matters and can maintain 
the collections at the highest pitch of efficiency. A bureau of Inter Library 
Loan and [nternational Library Loan should be set up to facilitate the 
arrangement of the loans through the National Library. When compilation 
of national bibliographies will be complete much interest will be evoked in 
different countries. 


The other functions of the National Library should include the 
establishment of a ‘National Library for the Blind’ to improve the lot of 
our unfortunate brethern by bringing sunshine and joy into their lives. Of 
late, contacts between nations are being created by political embassies. It 
would be better to promote cultural contacts by establishing ‘Contact Librarics’ 
in foreign lands. Boks lay better and lasting foundations of friendship 
and mutual regard between nations than any of the so called political emba- 
ssies and pacts. It is the National Librarian who has greater facilities to 
manage such libraries. The Library secretariat of the Nation is to look after 
the improvement of the standards and to attend to the prcduction of biblio- 
graphy, problems of copyright, international exchange of publication, and 
holding of International Conferences. 


REFERENCE SERVICE 


When the largest and varied collections are brought together in one 
building they will be of the greatest advantage for general research, as existing 
knowledge is the basis of discovery. In order to make availabie the full 
information on any subject in the National Library of a country, it must 
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posses comprehensive reference service. Reference librarians capable of 
putting a right book in riglit time in the hands of a right reader are indispens- 
able in such institutions. ‘It is evident that the path of the researcher in 
these days is indeed a hard one. But if the facilities are now incomparably 
greater, it must be remembered that the field of research is ever widening 
and the subjects are never becoming more and more minute. Statemeuts are 
not accepted on mere credibility for the careful student insists on verification 
of the facts.”’ 


In the modern day democracies the difficult task of drafting and 
enacting public laws need many expert sources of information. Complex 
pr blems involving exteusive study are faced by the Legislative committees 
of different nations and the members are to be furnisled with detailed reports, 
summaries ard analysis In America visual aids like maps, charts, pr sters, 
grap!'s ard cartoons which convey information in a pictorial way are initiated, 
and the Legislative Reference service have published a number of publications 
like bulletins and reports. lhe Library of Congress, the National Library of 
America assists a great deal the members of the Congress by maintaining a 
reference service. lie need for this service is increasing steadily in size and 
importance in all democratic countries. This ideal is worth imitating and 
promoting in any National Libiary. 


FAMOUS NATIONAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS 


In modern times every nation is vving with each other in building a 
National Library to preserve its national, intellectual treasures. Of these 
the British Museum of Great Britain, the Bibliotheque Nationale of France, 
the Library of Congress of USA, the National Library of Moscow are the 
typical examples of the famous National Libraries of the world. They are 
deemed to be places of sanctity and much importance is attached to their 
upkeep and maintenance. They are the reposituries of the cultural heritage 
of the respective nations. 


Carlyle said that History is the story of great men. Whether great 
men shape the institutions and ideals uf the countries at a particular time or 
the opportunities of service in such institutions and counties at the 
critical times, makes and muulds them as great men, isa_ controversial 
aspect, The history of the development of the famous National Libraries has 
been entire y due to the dynamic personalities of the librarians. The 
hallowed names of some of these, Bignon, Panizzi, Put namand Korf cannot 
be forgotten in the field of Librarianship The Abbe Jerome Bignon of 
Bibliotheque Nationale a man of liberal ideas and real learning, possessing 
passionate love for the Library, has to his credit the oganization of national 
collections for making them available to scholars. Arthur Panizziof British 
Museum and Herbert Putnam of the Library of Congress changed the concep- 
tions of the functions of sucha library. Pauizzi enforced the deposit of 
copies under the copyright act, conceived and carried through the magnihcent 
grand and stately Reading Rvom with the surrounding stacks for the use cf 
students. He secur: d admis ion of the museum staff to the benefits of civil 
service and created the first catalogue code. Amongst the manv original 
reforms made by Herbert Putnam in the Library of Congrass the chief are the 
securing increased budgets for acquisitions in many fie Ids of learning, exploit- 
ing fully the copyright priveleges of the country, appointment of consultant 
experts and furming vast collection of photostats of historical documents from 
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foreign archives. The important feature of Korf’s administration in Russia 
was his arrangement of the Library primarily as an exhibition to attract public 
interest. 

Korf was the first to make the library a real factor in the national life 
by making it available for scholars and of turning a large part of the Library 
into one exhibition. Information bureau issuing bibliographical bulletins 
bringing the culture of the ages to the masses, undertaking part of the Union 
Catalog and insisting on two copies of every book published in Russia, are 
other matters in which he forestalled the modern library methods. 


Thus Bignon, Panizzi, Putnam and Korf were all men of learning imbued 
not only with that passionate love for the Library but inspired with the liberal 
ideas as to enlarge its utility. They have each in their generation infused into 
the functions of a National Library some fresh and valuable idea. Their 
originality, dash and drive have been phenomenal and their stamp is_ indelible 
in the administration of the institutions even after their demise. Each of 
them has made the institution, under his charge useful to a wider circle of 
students and set an ideal for future administrators of National Libraries. 


EVOLUTION OF NATIONAL LIBRARY OF INDIA AND FUTURE 


As early as 1835 some distinguished citizens of Ca'cutta laid the 
foundation of the ‘“‘Calcut'a Public Library’”’ with the object of serving the 
literary needs of the community. With the limitations of private efforts, it 
continued till the end of the century ani Lord Curzon intervened and con- 
verted it into a national institution with the name of Imperial Library on 3' th 
January 1903 by fusing it with other departmental collections and the Fast 
India Library. It was modelled after the British Museum by the first 
Librarian Mr Macfarlane who came from that institution to serve in India for 
some time. In course of ti:me notable collections of Sanskrit manuscrints of 
Dr. Thibaut. Arabic Persian and Urdu Library of the Zamindar of Buhar, 
Bengali books accrued from the press and registration Act, the recent generons 
donations cf Sir Ashutosh Mukherji’s collection, Ramdas Sen collection the 
Chinese collection and’ number of others. have enriched the holdings of the 
librarv to an extent that it can be compared verv favourably with National 
hbraries elsewhere. With the advent of Ind-pendence, the Imperial ! ihrary 
was converted into a ‘National Librarv’’ of India, with the Belvedere 
Mansions, formerly, the dwelling place of Vicerovs as the permanent habita- 
tion of the National Library providing an ideal, comfortable and quiet 
surroundings befitting scholars, The total holdings of the Library at present 
has risen to 7$ lakhs and the budget allocation also has been considerably 
increased by the Government. Special grants to the extent of 4 lakhs have 
been spent in purchase of lacunae. 


From 1903. onwards, a succession of distinguished Librarians who are 
in no inferior to the great librarians of the West, held position. They were 
all people of dvnamic enthusiasm indomitable perseverance and determina- 
tion. The pioneer Mr J Macfarlane (1903-17) left and indelible impress on 
the institution. The astounding linguist and profound scholar Dr. Harinath 
De, who elicited the great administration of Lord Curzon held office for a few 
years only from 1907-11. From 1911 to 1930 a critic and a distinguished 
man of letters who set up a vigorous agitation for a copyright library Mr. 
J H. Chapman, was the Librarian. Khan Bahadur K M. Assadullah (1930-47) 
the enthu-iastic professional librarian, laid the foundation for the present 
development of Imperial Library intoa Nationa! Library through the 
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firm establishment of an All India Library Association. 

Mr. B. 5. Kesavan (195 '—) the present librarian is to be congratulated 
on the complete metamorphises he brought into the institution in the palatial 
buildings of Belvedere. “His bewitching personality and the over-all 
enthusiasm have already given us an idea of his practical idealism’ The 
introduction of uptodate steel-rojling stacks, the uptudute ae,thetic arrange- 
ments, design of furniture in the Reading Room, the equipment of special 
alcoves tu the research scholars and to special languages, the c»atemplatioa of 
the provision of a number of quarters for scholars, the celebration of Silver 
Jubilee for declaring it open to the public evince his inexhaustible enthusiism, 
resourcefulness, vision, indomitable energy and appreciation of the needs of 
scholars. The ideals set by the earlier librarians will be a source of inspiration 
tohim He should further elevate and broaden the whole purpose of the 
institution. He has to revolutionise the whole spirit and scope and convert 
it from a stagnant reservoir of books into a truly national library pulsating 
with life. 


Conclusion 

A great nation with an ancient civilization and culture not possessing a 
National Library till now redounds to the discredit of the nation’s government. 
The vision of the Savants of Lthrarianship in India is now realized and our 
Prime Minister Pt Jawahar Lal Nehru, while making over the Belvedere 
Buildings for the Nationul Librarv said, ‘I do not want Belvedere for the mere 
purpose of stacking books We want to convert it into a fine central library 
where large number of research stndents can work and where there wou'd be 
all other amenities which a modern library gives’. We are confident that 
urder the aegies of the present librarian and his well-chosen sti, the 
National Librarv of India will make great strides and become an ideal institution. 
Thi: is the best wish of the retiring generation of librarians and we are sure 
that he will leave no stone unturned to make it a splendid example of real 
public service to the intellectual claims of the people. Through an efficient 
and constructive planning. he should make necessary additions to make it 
rank amongst the first rate libraries of the world and hold the first rank for 
the Indolc gical scholarship, attracting genuine scholars from far and wide. 











= COMING IN - JUNE a 


Articles scheduled for publication in the June issue of the 
INDIAN LIBRARIAN include the following : 
Public Libraries : A Dynamic Factor in Mass Education 
Nikhil Ranjan Roy, 
Chief Inspector, Social Education, Govt., of West Bengal. 
Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekowad Universitv Library : Origin, growth & Future 
D. Subramanayam, 


Librarian, Banaras Hindu University Library 
Preservation of Books 
Dr. Minendra Nath Basu, 


Role of Musenms & Art Galleries in Education 
G.L Trehan, 
Hony : Secretary,Punjab Library Association. 
Birla Central Library, Pilani 
V.P. Varma. 


Special Suppliment of the HYDE ?ABAD LIBRARY CONFERENCE 
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Chinese Coliection in the characteristic box containers on the rolling-stacks, This picture very well illustrates 
the compactness, mobility and neatness of this method of shelving. 
Indian Librarian March 1953 
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IN MEMORIAM 


See a Me as ; : On this oceasion when 
we are celebrating the 
' Golden Jubilee of the 
National Library our 
thoughts go back to one 
who would have been 
delighted to be here 
with us to-day if only 
Providence had spared 
him. Khan Bahadur 
K M. Asadullah piloted 
this Library through 
very difficult days of 
economic stringency 
and wat. For eighteen 
vears he nursed the 
Institution and laid 
the foundation for its 
future development 
It was not given to 
me to have the privi- 
| lege of his acquaintance 
for more than a few 
months and even that 





~ | Was towards the fag- 
* Phe end of his life. Even 
5 ae ye oes in that short time I 
rs learnt to respect his 
- " ° 
a 3 rather forthright man- 
4 , ner in dealing with 


Re “yr: ns 
Ya 7 problems. Those who 
ae ¥ knew him better have 
tie, ous mourned him deeply. 
K.B. K.M. Asadullah (1930—1947) Dr. PM. Joshi, the 
Director of Archives, Bombay, praises his ‘“‘unflagging energy” as the Secretary 
ofthe Indian Library Association. Mr. Waknis, the Curator of Libraries, 
Bombay, says of his work for the Indian Library Association that ‘‘his 
demise marks the end of an epoch of single-minded and single-handed nurture 
of a democratic institution’’ Dr. Kale speaks of him as “having steered the 
Library movement wisely through dfficult times and of having brought 
status and recognition to the Indian Library Associacion as an all India body’’. 
My colleague Mr. Mulay refersto him asa “great disciplinarain’’ both in 
his personal life as well as in his official duties, whom he always looked upon 
as ‘‘very able Librarian of a fine character’. Many men have borne testimony 
to the Khan Bahadur’s sense of duty, enthusiasm for the profession, and 
warm personality. We remember him with gratitude and pride on this 
occasion, a turning point in the Library’s history —a_ history which has 
been enriched by the noble efforts of a succession of distinguished Librarians 
in the past, among whom the Khan Bahadur certainly holds an honoured 

place. May his soul rest in peace. 








oe 





—B.S. Kesavan 
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TOWARDS A BASIC BIBLIOGRAPHY ON INDOLOGY* 


Sri J. M. Kanitkar, 
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It is now well recognized that serving readers with material selected 
by them from a subject and author catalogue is only a most elementary form 
of Library service. The size of book stock is a minor consideration as com- 
pared with its quality. Books which are rare and which have been acclaimed 
by schoiars as valuable for their contribution to knowledge are ill served by 
a general conventional catalogue. A Library which possesses such books in 
a large quantity mixed with a mass of second line and third-line books 
can fulfil its function thoroughly by merely indexing them in general 
all-purpose subject and author catalogue. As long as such a mixed collection 
is of a manageable size. practice and intelligent memory enabled the Library 
staff to render qualitative service to the readers. But when the old, practised 
and experienced hands leave the Library, their personal knowledge goes 
with them and the readers are leftto themselves The National Library 
has been having this experience. The personal knowledge of valuable books 
which form a major part of its collection, especially on Indology, has gone 
with the old hands. From the point of view of the readers engaged in 
purposive long term study this is a great handicap. It obliges them to ferret 
through the length of the ever-increasing card catalogue, to select books 
blindly, to requisition them by the hundreds, to wait endlessly for them 
and to reject many of them as not useful for their purpose. It is a wasteful 
method, both for the reader and for the Library staff. It is exasperating 
to both of them. The staff gets annoyed when they find that the books 
requisitioned are returned in a ccuple of hours as not necessary. Itisa 
spurious traffic of books helpful to none. Restriction on the number of 
books a reader could requisition at one time is a concession made to the staff 
serving the books. But to the reader such a restriction causes unnecessary 
hardship, and it is discouraging. The knowledge which intelligent library 
assistants acquire about the usefulness of some books as compared with the 
others on the same subject is not so reliable because it depends upon the 
kind of the readers they serve and secondly being acquired sporadically has 
not the purposive unity. Some surer and impersonal method is necessary 
by which it will be easy for a reader to know the basic material which 
he needs must study for his subject. This problem is not new to the 
Library world. The Libraries in the West have to a great extent resolved 
this problem or have had it resolved for them by the several learned 
Institutions which have done this kind of pioneer work of compiling lists 
of hasic material for their respective fields of study. In India we have no 
such guid: s to basic books on Indology. It isa great handicap. Could the 
National Library do this, especially as it has a collection of books on Indology 
which is known throughout India? This question came into prominence 
during the last few years because of the increasing awareness of our scholars 
to the necessity of mastering material on Indology as a step towards doing 
some concrete service to the nation. It was brought more painfully to the 
notice of Librarians by the demands of foreign scholars who have been 





* Taken with permission from the ‘Souvenir Volume’ of The National 
Library of India. 
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visiting India in large numbers for Indological studies on the spot. Being 
accustomed, in their country, to a higher qualitative service in their Libraries, 
they are surprised to find that they have to depend upon the general subject 
and author catalogues for selecting material necessary for their study. For 
instance the scholarly compilation ‘‘Census and vital statistics of Inlia and 
Pakistan contained in official publications and famine documents, and 
annotated bibliography. by Henry J Dubester, Washington, D.C  Librarv of 
Congress, 195’ is a most valuable guide to students of Indology Actually 
such a guide ought to have been compiled in India_ A library of the stature 
of the Library of Congress realises the needs of the scholars and having in its 
stock the entire range of the Census Reports and Famine Reports of India 
compiles a useful annotated bibliography. It is time that the National 
Librarv does something like this because besides books on Indology, it is 
richly endawed with Government Publications from 18U0, and sets of about 
250 periodicals of learned Institutions. 


The need for bibliographical guides to Indology especially is very 
great. In the contextcf the growth of the Library service in Western 
Countries, it is incumbent upon the National Library which aims at achieving 
in the near future;‘a status equivalent to the great Libraries of the world, 
to attempt to fulfil this legitimate deinand. An intelligent Library service to 
a great extent influences the tone and the quality of research and 
publication. 


THE FIRST ATTEMPT 


It so happened that in 1950, a request for a list of authoritative bonks 
on India covering al! aspects of Indian life was received in the Library. A list 
of books was compiled and given. It was much appreciated and the Depurt- 
ment of External Affairs, Government of India, was very much pleased and 
offered to have it printed. Coscivus of the shortcomi gs ina list so hastily 
compiled, the offer could not be accepted But it gave a fresh impetus to 
the effort to bend our energies to undertake this important and necessiry 
task. Firstly therefore, all the basic material on [ndvlogy available -in the 
National Library was irdexed bibliographically. But even as it was being 
done, it was realised that restricting our vision to our collection was likely 
not to give us a proper perspective of the entire basic mite.iil in print 
available in India. So as soon as the survey of our material was done, 
exploratory tours were undertaken in Uttar Pradesh (Banaras. Allahabad, 
Delhi, Aligarh), Bombay State (Bombav. Baroda, Poona), and in the Madras 
and Travancore Cochin States (Madras, Mysore, Annamalinagar) for collecting 
basic material not available in the National Library. The total amount of 
materia] thus callected together was about five to six thousand items. It was 
classified into broad classes. A study of this material was very seriously 
undertaken with a view to compiling a bibliography of basic material on 
Indology. Three things were revealed during this work First that there 
is a vast amount of valuable material official and non-officia] publications— 
printed in the nineteenth century and before, whirh has a bearing upon 
several aspects of Indian life and culture and that the manysided usefulness 
of it for the study of several aspects of Indology has not been fully brought 
out specifically by the catalogues of different Libraries. Secondly, that the 
nature of the material available obliged a separate treatment of every 


aspect of Indology if full justice was to be done to the several subjects included ~ 
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in Indology. Thirdly, that instead of a mere catalogue entry, full documen- 
tation of the contents of a book and its evaluation would be necessary. The 
task, it was realised, was nota light one, and required patience, industry 
and vision. 


SCHEME 


So a scheme was formulated for compiling, by sections, a bibliography 
of basic books and other publications on Indology. A tentative list of sections 
was drawn and a plan of work was formulated. Ihe experience so far of a work 
of such nature was not such as we could boast of. But we could roughly 
calculate on the following lines One Technical Assistant, one Junior Techuical 
Assistant and an intelligent bearer, if they devoted their enti:e time to this 
work, would be able to complete one section in nine months as follows: 
Three months for compiling the material collected and for collecting more 
material if necessarv, to round off the entire subject; about a month for 
bringing out mimeographed copies, about four mouths for inviting comments 
and suggestions, imrroving the compilationin the light of comments and 
making ready the Subject Index, and getting the copy ready for printing, 
and finally one month for printing it. The time-table of four such teams 
could be so adjusted that every three months one section would have its 
bibliographic guide printed. The whole scheme may thus require about 10 
years. Inthe compilation of a bibliography every subject has its own 
peculiar problems and the collection aud documentation of material will have 
to resolve them in the light of the practice. Finally for co-ordination of 
work, dove-tailing of the different operations, defining the limits and contents 
of Sections, and above all, for ensuring a very high standard of accuracy, 
promptitude and aptness in documentation to be determined for each ofthe 
Sections, an Officer of high power must be put in charge of the entire 
scheme. 


It is necessary to point out the salient featuresof the bibliographic 
guides envisaged in this scheme. 


(a) It will attempt to give a brief outline of the subject and the 
development of the study of the subject. 

(b) It will attempt to cover the holdings of all Indian Libraries as 
far as possible, and wiil try to give in each case the Library 
where a particular item is available. At the same time it will 
not omit an item which is of basic value simply because it is 
nowhere available in India. 

(c) It will attempt to give all ancillary material which. will help 
practical study (List of periodicals, list of Institutions doing 
work in the subject, Bibliographical notes for eminent and 
authori‘ative scholars in the particular subject). 


(d) It wi'l have all the material arranged in a classified order. 


(e) It will give an adequate and full bibliographic entry for every 
book selected. 


(f) It will provide indices to enable easy reference. 
EXPERIMENT 


Therefore, as an experimental measure and for assessing tairly our 
capacity to achieve something tangible, a “Reference and Bibliography 
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Section” was formed and the Superintendent, Reading Rooms, was put in 
charge of it with two technical collaborators -one Technical Assistant and 
Assistant qualified in Librarianship, a typist and an intelligent Sorter. A 
few of the important items of work done on request during this period are 
given below as examples to illustrate how, hand in hand with the work of 
compiling the first section of Indology, 1.e., Indian Anthropology, service was 
also rendered to readers. (i) Bibliography of Madhusudan Dutt, at the request 
of Prof. Deb of Allahabad ; (ii) Material collected for the film ‘‘Jhansi Ki 
Rani’ at the request of Sri Sohrab Modiof Bombay; (iii) Material collected 
for establishing the claim of the Bhonsles of Nagpur to what is known as the 
“Bhonsla Fund’’, at the request of Sri Molhril of Nagpur; (iv) Material 
collected for the study of Muktaka Kavya in Hindi and Krajabhasha, at the 
request of Mrs. Sinha ; (v) Material collected for the film ‘Nil Darpan’, at the 
request of Sri T. Bandvopadhyaya. In a sense it was good that the 
Assistants entrusted with the bibligraphical work were also required to do 
this work. It gave them practical experience which helped them realise the 
impoitance and the urgent necessity of doing their new job thoroughly and 
well. The keen interest they took in the work obliged them to extend the 
hours of work beyond five in the evening and before ten in the morning for 
collecting material on Indian Anthropology. The following technique of work 
was adopted : (i) The bibliographies given by some authors in their books 
were typed out ; (ii) The common factors in such bibliographies were checked 
with the material already collected. Those for which slips were 
already made, were sepatated and those forwhich slips were not 
made, the books available here were brought out and slips were 
prepared ; (iii) A few text-books on the subject were read and 
re-read for getting a fairly correct idea about the extent and the intent of 
the subject ; (iv) A systematic effort was made to examine the books which 
were not available here in the Library, by going round all the important 
Libraries in Calcutta. These visits gave us much additional material of 
basic importance ; (v) Hand in hand with this work of collection, the learned 
periodicals were consulted for reviews of books which were selected. The 
relevant extracts from reviews were copied. The reviews in many periodicals 
brought to the notice some more books basically necessary for Indian 
Anthropology. No sooner was the work seriously begun than it was realised 
that preparing an adequate and bibliographical entry slip for a book which is 
within the range of choice did not mean cataloguing the book. It meant 
something more. The contentsof the books had to be fully brought out by 
a brief note and the particular contents which were noteworthy had to be 
fully documented by proper references. The Appendices, the tabies, the 
charts, the illustrations; the figures and the photographs and maps and plans 
had a special value according to the theme they we.e meant to illustrate, 
but one or all of them would be as useful for another subject category. 
Documenting these properly bacame an essential feature of the work. It also 
ment tiacing out the entire life of the work since its appearance in print the 
different editions, the differe:t publishers, titles in fact everything that 
could make the entire fully clear. Changed titles. new pubii-hers, are all 
confusing things to scholars who quote the books they use. A full history of 
the work gives them at a glance all they have need to know about the book. 
These guides are to be an aid to writing which necessarily involves accurate 
acknowledgement of debt to the previous authors. 


The result was, taking Anthropolegy as an example, that about 1,500 
slips of books critically examined were ready and about 500 slips of books which 
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could not be available for critical examination were kept pending. Those 500 
slips were made on the basis of authoritative references given in basic books 
and the bibliographies accompanying them. Of these only those which 
were essential were asterisked, to indicate that thev could not be physically 
examined and added. Conventional schemes of classifying the material were 
examined. It was found that no scheme of arrangement could be entirely 
satisfactory Many scholars were of opinivn that the material should be 
arranged alphabetically by author and supplemented by an elaborate subject 
index. This method was not adopted because it was good for persons fairly 
acquainted with Anthropology. Mere subject headings followed by references 
to the relevant numbers of entries could help scholars to get a correct idea, 
but to a layman it was not clear. We adopted, therefore, a m@thod useful to 
alayman. The entire geographical field of undivided India was divided on 
the basis of natural contours as follows: North-West Mountanious Rigion; 
Northern Mountainous Region and Sub-Himalayan Region forming three 
regicns on the boundary line; Indus Plain, Gangetic Plain, Rajasthan, and 
Brahmaputra Vellev forming four regions below the Regions on the boundary 
line; Pleatu of Penensular India as the backbone of India forming the 
central region; Eastern Coastal and ‘‘Estern Costal strips forming two regions 
on the coast line. Georaphical regions and the general division termed India 
(undivided) were chosen as the first principle of division of the material 
collected. in geographic regions the material was divided into three 
categories; Regional Studies, Studies of Ethnological Groups, and Linguistic 
Studies Our experience in the Reference Work in the Library indicated 
these divislons. Enquiries usually are made for material for the study of a 
region or of an ethnological! group or of a language spoken by more than one 
ethnological group or a spoken by inhabitants spread out over very large 
indefinable geographical units Material concerning the entire geographical 
region of undivided India was subdivided by subjects. lhe method of 
arrangement as detailed above is entirely new and this evoked the following 
remark from Dr. David G. Mandelbaum, the Head of the Department of 
Athropology, University of California, Berkeley, who has compiled a draft 
bibliography on Indian Anthropology. 


ee .++-+-..eAS for the tripartite classification witkin each region 
studies, ethnological groups and language studies, here also I believe 
you have hit upon a simple but adequate system........ (His letter 
of 8—1—1952) 

After the material] collected was arranged as detailed above, gaps which 
came to our nctice were adequstely filled up by a further search. The 
compilation became fairly satisfactory. It was mimeographed and copies of 
it were sent to eminent Anthropologists here and abroad, with a request to 
appraise the draft critically. It was gratifying that their response was not 
merely full of praise for having made an endeavour in the right direction, but 
was also full of suggestions for improvement. One and al] welcomed the draft 
and made helpful comments. 
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LIBRARY ORGANISATION IN INDIA: A SHORT ANALYSIS 


Sri. R. K. Chari, B A. (Hons.) 
School of Economics & Sociology, University of Bombay. 


It is indeed a sad reflection on the condition of our times that sufficient 
attention is not paid to the healthy growth and development of libraries in 
this country. In fact, all problems from the Government of India’s foreign 
policv to the economic implications of multi-puvint sales tax are discussed but 
the vital factor that is responsibie for the building up of any nation and the 
training of the country’s youth viz. education is relegated to the backyround. 
Only recently the Central Minister for Education, Maulana Azad advocated 
deficit financing asa means by which the pace of educational progress could be 
accelerated. “Finance was not made available even for the most essential of 
the schemes and to day the Ministry of Education is concerned only with the 
day to-day admin‘stration. At the same time there was no substantial cut in 
the civilian expenditure. It is true that as compared with the previous regime 
the Governments both at the Centre and ia the Sta'es spend more towards 
Education. This his been done mostly where the expansion was necessary 
consequent in the increase in the number of students. ‘ 


Since the advent of freedom there has been a gteater awareness on the 
part of the authorities towards the problem of education aud literacy among 
the people. The recent elections, thuugh they have revealed the high poliiical 
consciousness of the people, have brought to the forefront the need for mass 
education which would enable the electorate to exercise its franchise in a 
proper manner. At the same time, we find that some >tate Governments in 
their zeal to introduce H:ndi have changed the curriculm quite often leading 
to great hardships among the students. 


The Draft Five Year Plan of the Planning Commission admits that 
it is not pos-ible to increase to any significant extent the expenditure under 
education though it claims that the expei.diture und«r this head in Part ‘A’ 
states has more than doubled. Hence the states are to spend Rs. 91 crores 
in the five-year period. 


After having traced in brief the progress of education in general it 
would be worth while to examine in detail the growth of the library movement 
in this country. Under the British regime, due to indifference on the part of 
the authorities concerned very few libraries came intu existence. Here and 
there some private libraries sprang up due to the zeal and patriotism of the 
organisers. Ihe establishme.it of the library ofthe Royal Asiatic Society at 
Bombay was a concerted move in this direction. Maharaja Sayaji Rao the 
enlightened ruler of Baroda State—recognised the role of libraries in fostering 
the spread of education and planned a network of libraries and to-day the 
chain libraries in Baroda provide increased service to the peuple of the 


State. 


The Government of Bombay inthe year 1939 appointed a Library 
Committee to suggest measures of the development of libraries in the State. 
The report was a comprehensive one and among other things it envisaged 
the establishment of a Central Library for the whole State, main libraries in 
each of the three linguistic divisions viz. Maharashtra, Gujarat and Karnatak, 
District, Taluka and Village libraries through out the breadth of the State. 


Recently the University Education Commission has also commented 
on the libraries maintained by the Universities and the affiliated colleges. 
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When the members of the commission visited certain medical and engineer- 
ing colleges, they found to their dismay that library facilities were very poor 
and inadequate ‘At another place,‘‘the library was just a mass of books stacked 
somehow, with no space or arrangement for seats where readers could sit down 
and have even a look at books with ease and comfort”’. 


As regards the grant to the Universities, the Commission remarks. 
* «There is in no joubt that in most of our Universities the annual grants for 
libraries are very inadequate .....On a comparative study of the library 
provision in the chief Universities of the world. it is found that the annual 
grant for a good library should be about 6}% of the total budget of the 
University of Rs. 40 per student. In the case of India, the Commission 
rema'ks that the percentage is between 2.7 and 6.5 of the total budgets of 
the Universities. Tbe American Library Association recommends Re. 60 to 
Rs 85 per student’’. An Analysis of the finances of our Universities reveals 
that the percentage spent on Libraries is very low. For instance, in the case 
vf one University, the percentage spent on libraries comes to between 34% 
and 4% of the total expendituret. The next important problem is that of 
the distribution of Library Finance While this is satisfac'ory in most of the 
University Libraries, it is not so in the case of public libraries. In the case 
of one library the percentage spent on books was only a third of the total 
budget. It should be the aim of all libraries to set apart 60% of their total 
budget for the purchase of books, 124", on binding, 15°% on periodicals and 
the rest on others As far as possible, care should be taken to see that the 
budgeted provision is mate use of and not carried over in the next year, as ts 
the routine with most of the libraries to day. Since scientific and technical 
books are costly, it is necessarv, as the University Commission says, to give 
a non-recurring grant to the Universities every five years. 


The question of establishing libraries in the District and rural areas is 
the primary concern of the local bodies and hinges on the question of adequate 
finance In thisconnection the report of the Library Association (Londun & 
Home Countries Branch) would be of interest to people of this country. The 
Municipi! Libraries there are rate-supported ¢ e. a small levy is imposed on 
the people deriving benefit from the extension of Library facilities. ‘The 
service of the area reaches twice as manv people asin 1924; issues of books 
are more than !} times more numerous: its stack of books has increased more 
than five fuld; there are nearly five times as many registered readers as in 
1942°"2. 


The Municipalities or the local bodies hardly take any interest in the 
matter since they. find it difficult to provide even for necessary amenities like 
water supplv, drainage, sewageetc A Library Commi'tee composed of 
officials and non-officials assisted by experts should look after this problem. 
A beg nning could be made by setting apart a portion of its revenue for 
starting in the District Headquarters of the Municipality or local body; this 
combined with liberal grants from the provincial Government would go a long 
way in solving this problem. 


In western countries we have a very broad based and efficient reference 
service in all libraries. This is absolutely lacking in this country since the 


* Report of the University Commission, p. 11]. 
1. Indian Library Directory—1951. 
2. Nature, Vol. 168, (Sept. 22, no. 195), P. 500. 
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Library Staff are not graded according to qualifications and experience and are 
required to do all types of work. [he successs of any library depends on its 
reference service which includes the giving of expert advice regarding the 
selection of books and periodicals, topics of general and particular interest. 
They could be highly useful to profession and students alike. 


Very few libraries in this country have an open access system by 
which readers select their own books. This denies to the readers opportunities 
by which they could go to the shelves and choose any book they like. A 
beginning could be made by :ome sort of limited open access system. 


All these require bold and imaginative action both on the part of the 
Government and the public Will the Government rise to the occasion and 
bestow some thoughts on this lung-neglected problem? 


U.S. S. R. LIBRARIES 
POPULARISING AGRICULTURAL KNOWLEDGE 


Sri N. N. Chatterpi 
Librarian, Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi. 


Since 1948 socialistic agriculture has achieved great success both in 
the domain of agriculture and animal husbandry. On the initiative of Stalin, 
a historic deciston was taken on the 20th of October, 1948 by the Council of 
Ministers, USSR. ‘O1 the plan of fighting against draught and crop failures.’ 
The principal task of socialistic reconstruction in villages has since been the 
ultimate achievement of economic fortification of agricultural workers by 
the multifarious development of grain crops and by extending the production 
of industrial crops such as cotton, beet-sugar, flax and hemp. With the 
‘Kolkhozs’ and ‘Sovkhozs’ rests the great responsibility for accomplishing 
this plan by propagating forests which protect the land, by constructing ponds 
aad reservoirs and by judicial introduction of crop rotations for securing 
steady and high yield. 


For executing the huge tasks confronting socialistic agriculture and 
rural economy it has been necessary to equip ‘Kolkhozs’ and ‘Sovkhozs’ with 
the newest developments of agricultural science and to place befure them 
the very valuable experiences of the experts on agriculture and animal 
husbandry. In this task of popularising agricultural knowledge it was at 
once recognised that libraries could be made to play a vital role. Libraries 
have since been harnessed to the fulfillment of this task. 


In the Soviet Union the librarian is a propagandist and an agitator, 
not merely a technical worker or a mechanical distributor of books. The 
most important task of the librarian is the education of masses. He has been 
given an increasingly important task in executing the task of p »pularising 
agricultural knowledge as well. By recommending appropriate books for 
farmers, he helps improve the quality and quantity of their work But in 
the nationalistic propaganda for Soviet agriculture, the work of the librarian 
carries the highest responsibility. He inculcates the mind of the farmers 
with the superiority of agricultural achievements in USSR made possible by 
the superior methods of Russian scientists. 
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Leading regional and agricultural libraries of Moscow and Leningrad 
are examples of what can be achieved by a sustained propaganda of agricul- 
tural knowledge. Thus in 1948 libraries of Moscow district jointly conducted 
moathly exhibitions of agricultural books which were highly appreciated by 
the masses The books of the participating libraries were pooled together 
making possible a rich collection of agricultural books at the exhibitions. 
These books were freely loaned out ; thousands of new readers were attracted ; 
lectures were delivered and discussions on agricultural problems were held ; 
books were collectively read and finally readers’ conferences were organised. 
Collective farmers affirmed that these mass library measures helped them 
to get acquainted for the first time with the teachings and experiences of 
leading agriculturists. 


Immetiately after the annual session of the All-Union Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences, provincial libraries organise librarians’ seminars display- 
ing reports of the whole session. Booklists and indexes are prepared for the 
farmers Stalin’s p'an éf regeneration of nature is explained and how to make 
a success of this plan is discussed The farmers are told of the vitalising 
factor of Michnrin’s teaching which consists of the fact that it is straight 
away linked with the practical socialistic agriculture. Stress is given to 
Michurin’s claims that sensible and planned changes in the conditions of plants 
an 1 animal life create new tvpes of useful plants, enlarge the range of cultiva- 
vation of many crops and also increase their yield The farmers get thrilled 
to hear all these and enthusiasm for cooperation in the task before the nation 
is roused, 


Being the potential leaders and administrators of the future, children 
receive special attention. They also offer the medium where propaganda 
has a great and a lasting value. Either special libraries for children are set 
up or childrens’ depart ments are created in the existing libraries. Librarians 
in change of them have special responsibility of truly and soundly laying 
the foundation for future leadership according to Soviet ideologies. They are 
taught to love nature, to get themselves acquainted with Michurin’s and’ 
Lysenko’s achievements in the field of agriculture. Stalin’s plan is explained 
to them. Discussions on such specific topics as ‘‘the Great Stalin plan for 
fight against draught’, ‘“‘Michurin, the regenerator of nature’, Significance 
of delayed snow in raising soil fertility’’, etc., are arranged. 


For an effective propaganda of agricultural knowledge libraries 
constantly endeavour to build up their stock of agricultural literature paying 
special attention to the works of Timiriazev; V.V. Dokuchaev; I V. Michurin; 
W.P. Williams and Lysenko — master minds and architects of agricultural 
progress in USSR. Libraries assess the needs of the different groups of 
agricultural populations and alwavs trv to meet the increasing demands of 
‘Kolkhozs’ for specialised literature. The situation has now becomé very 
complex by the development of new industries giving rise to new professiorial 
workers — tractor drivers, assemblers, mechanics, lock-smiths, cheuffers, 
electricians, radio operators etc. The problem is to keep these professional 
workers informed of what has been achieved, what has yet to be achieved 
and how to be achieved, in the field of agriculture, so that a large section of 
the population may not remain ignorant about the most vital subject. 


The variety of the needs of the different groups requires widening of 
the section of agricultural literature — from the most popular type to the’: 
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most technical one. In the task of selecting right type of books help is 
rendered to librarians by numerous bibliographical aids published by the 
State Library and the Central Science Library of the All-Union Academy of 
Agriculatural Sciences. Help of local specialists is als» sought and ia due 
course of time libraries build upa stock of agricultural literature sufficient 
in volume and material to undertake a wide propaganda of agro-technical 
knowledge. 


Various methods are adopted for popularising agricultural knowledge. 
The practice of mass rea ling from books has become very popular and is now 
a regular feature for all the leading libraries. This practice enables a large 
number of people simultaneously to get acquainted with the contents of a 
particular book. They do not thus have to wait for their turns Materials 
for reading are soselected and planned as willenable librarians to answer 
the needs of the people in different professions. For example, Molotov 
regional library has been simultaneously arranging for mass reading on the 
actual problems of rural economics, on Michurin’s agro-biology and on 
Stalin’s plan of fight against draught. A 


Wide publicity is given to books by holding book exhibitions and by 
exhibiting book placards right to the agricultural workers on the field. 
Agricultural workers do not have to waste any time and energy by having to 
walk long distances to reach libraries. Mobile libraries bring books to them. 
Books are graded from the elementary and popular types to highly technical 
ones. Besides books, detachable book ‘plates, illustrations and charts as 
aids to visual study are prominently displayed Exhibitions are generally 
divided into different sections dealing with different subjects. Such exhibi- 
tions rouse curiosity, draw many new readers, create and sustain interest for 
agicultural knowledge. Books and visual aids are freely loaned out. 


Readers conferences for the consideration of agricultural books are 
periodically held. Themes for these conferences vary according to local 
conditions and special problems of the region. For instance a_ recent 
conference in Moscow Province related to Dianova’s book. ‘Increased yield of 
potatoes per hectre in the draught year.’ The regional library of Kaments- 
Podojsky organised three conferences on ‘Agro-techniques of sugar-beets.’ 
Borisov Agricultural Library organised with great success a conference on 
A. Strelnikov’s brochure, ‘My experiences with Rozda cows’ with a_ view to 
explaining ia detail why it was necessary to adapt Strelnikov’s methods of 
zootechnics in local farms. These conferences help farmers to become 
conversant with specialised techniques evolved by experts for achieving 
improvement in all branches of agriculture. 


Lectures illustrated with slides and films were also arranged. Lectures 
are delivered by specialists on agriculture and are graded in such a way as 
to be great educative value to all classes of people of all ages. Farmers are 
always encouraged to narrate their experiences to fellow brothers. Libraries 
act as links between scientists and farmers and between farmers and farmers. 
Libraries also cooperate with other societies and organisations unde:taking 
lectures on agricultural subjects. 


Libraries also organise agricultural clubs and study circles with a view 
to arousing reading habits among farmers. They are encouraged to take 
active part in running these clubs and ci:cles. They discuss reports on the 
Ptogtess of crop rotations, standing forests, development of new varieties of 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


cultivable plants on the basis of Michurin’s and Lysenko’s theories, ete. 
These activities imbibe confidence in farmers and help them to become 
self-reliant. 


To achieve all this a net-work of agricultural libraries has been 
established provincial, district and rural agricultural libraries. District and 
rural agricultural libraries naturally play the most vital role. Provincial 
libraries lay down policies, coordinate their activities and help them by 
editing transcripts, annotating guides to agricultural literature and by 
arranging for loans of books, illustrations, slides and films dealing with 
agriculture, animal husbandry and forestry for exhibitions, 


NOTES AND NEWS 


INDIAN CHILDKEN’S LIBRARIAN STUDIES BRITISH METHODS 


The Head of the Children’s Department of Delhi Public Library, 
Mrs. Shakuntala Bhatawdekar, is visiting the United Kingdom for three 
months, under the British Council’s bursary scheme, to study the working of 
British public libraries, and especially their children’s department. 


She arrived on March 8, and is spending the first week making contact 
with the Library Association before she starts a series of attachments to 
public libraries. She begins at Hendon on March 16, where she will be for 
two weeks, and will then go on to Luton and Leyton. 


At Luton Mrs. Shakuntla Bhatawdekar will receive training and 
instruction in the system administered by Mr. F. M. Gardner, F L.A. 
(author of ‘ Letters to a Younger Librarian ,"’) who was in India a year ago 
working at the Delhi Public Library as UNES“O’s Consultant and Advisory 
whilst at Leyton the Chief Librarian is Mr. Edward Sydney, M.C., F.LA. 
who was himself the first Advisory Director appointed by UNESCO to the 
Delhi Public Library. 


CHILDREN LITERATURE EXHIBITION 


An exhibition of Children’s literature organised by the Central 
Ministry of Education will be opened at 5 pm. on April 4th at the All-India 
Fine Arts and Crafts Society Exhibition Hall, Parliament Street, New Delhi, 
by Dr. S S. Bhatnagar, Secretary, Ministry of Education. Over 3,500 books 
will be on display. Among the Indian languages represented will be Hindi, 
Urdu, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kanarese, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Assamese and Panjabi. 


Children’s books published in Australia, Canada, France, Italy, 
Russia. Sweeden, the U K., and the USA, willalso be on exhibition. One 
of the highlights of the exhibition will be the section devoted to the 
evolution of the book. A Model Reading Room for Children will be 
organised as part of the exhibition. 


U.S.A. CHILDREN’S GIFT TO INDIA 


Children who use a village library in Ohio State, have donated 
$25 00 to the Piime Minister’s Relief Fund. The librarian, Mrs. Alice 
Phillips, in forwaiding this donativn writes that the children who cume to the 
library — the Kingsville Public Library — saves sales tax stamps, which are 
redeemable, to buy extra books. Last year they decided to share the 
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proceeds of the sales with other countries and out of the savings donated 
$25.00 to India to be spent on children’s books. The librarian adds: 
‘There are peopte in our village who take a very deep interest in India and 
who feel that what is going on there represents the finest political planning 
and moral thinking anywhere in the world today."” The donation has been 
aecepted with thanks. 


BENGAL LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


At the invitation of the Santipur Public Library the next session of 
the Bengal Library Conference will be held under the auspices of the Bengal 
Library Association on April 3rd and 4th, 1953 at Santipur in the District of 
Nadia. Dr. Sunitiku mar Chatterjee has agreed to preside. 


CULTIVATE BOOK READING HABIT 


While declaring open the Book Festival, on February 14,Mr. A.L. Fletcher, 
Commissioner, Jullundur Divisivn called upon the people to cultivate in 
themslves the habit to read good books. He said, ‘‘We have no time to 
waste on the rubbish books and literature, which are so common these days. 
Instead, we should read good and selected books so as to know what is 
happening in today’s world.” 


The most interesting and valuable section of the Festival contains old 
manuscripts and books of the period relating to seventeenth century These 
manuascripts have been lent by the Record Office of the Panjab Government. 
The manuscripts include a horoscope, about sixty feet long. of one Amrik Singh 
who died about 150 years back. Some old manuascripts have also been lent 
by the Recrod Office of the PEPSU Government. 


The Festival has been arranged under the joint auspices of the Punjab 
Cultural Centre and the Government [raining College, Jullundur, which will 
last forten days Mr. Balwant Singh Gujrati. B.A, Librarian, of the 
College took keen interest in organising and making the Festival 
successful. 


MADRAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Presiding over the Silver Jubilee Celebration of the Madras Library 
Association, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Chief Minister, Madras State, stated that 
in these days people generally considered the daily newspapers as books in 
different form and did not care for books as such. He said this was a great 
mistake. He wanted the people to realize that good books were the result of 
considerable thought and time by their authors and were intrisically good for 
all time. Newspaper- on the other hand, he said, were produced in a hurry 
and could not stand for long time. Mr. Rajagopalachari wanted the peuple 
interested in the library movement to see that newspapers did in no way 
work as a handicap for tiie development of books. 


BOMBAY LIBRARY WORKERS CONVENTION 


The Second Library Workers’ Convention convened by the Library 
Staff Union of Bombay met January 26, 195% under the Presidentship of 
Priucipal M.V. Doude, M L.C. in the Town Hall, Bombay. 

Addressing the Convention; Mr. H.K. Vyas, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, said, “So far as our Library Movement is concerned, much 
remains to be done in the field of Library Science and Service. It is desirable 
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that the Five Year Plan ought to have given wider scope and share to 
Education for the upkeep of the educational and Library activities and 
institutions It is regretted that no provision has been sufficiently made _ fos 
library and library movement in the Plan. It has been ignored altogether in 
Plan......... The Indian Library Association has its own problems to tackle. 
Various other problems are confronting the Library workers to achieve 
successful results in the development of the library service. On one hand. the 
government exepect development in all spheres of activities and .on the other 
hand, the Government express regret for insufficient or no grant to be given to 
the libraries. Some libraries they knew for certain, are poorly managed on 
account of insufficient funds and help. Some libraries are starving without 
such Government grants on account of the rigid rules for the Government 
grant-in-aid. The Libary profession and the movement have to suffer much 
financially. And, therefore, conditions of the Library Staff are most 
deteriorating.” 


10th ALL INDIA LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


The Tenth All India Library Conference will be held at Hyderabad 
from 3lst May to 3rd June, 1953. The opening session and the public 
meeting will be held at Salarjung Hall, Nizam College. The business and 
the technical meetings will be held at the University. The accommodation for 
the delegates will be provided at the University Hostel. 

The Council of the Indian Library Association has nominated Shri S. 


Dass Gupta, Secretary of the Association to be the President of the Tenth All 
India Library Conference 3 


Dr. S. Bhagavantam, © Vice-Chancellor Osmania iniversity is -the 
Chairman and Messrs D Ramanuja Rau and N. Narothama Reddi are‘the 
the General Secretaries of the Rec eption Committee. The Office is at -the 


Andhra Saraswata Parishad, Ramakoti Hydarabad (Dn 


FHE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON MEDICAL LIBRARIANSHIP 


Arrangements are now well advanced for the First International Con- 
yress oD Medical Librarianship, which 1s to. be held in London in July 1953 
under presidency of Sir Cecil Wakeley, Bart., President of the Royal College 
vf Surgeons of England. The Congress is receiving widespread support on the 
highest level and enrolments have already come in from more than twenty 
countries. The provisional programme now being distributed, contains the 
first list of Honorary Vice Presidents representing the chief medical libraries 
of the world. 


The Congress is being organized as a series of symposia for the  discus- 
sion of such important themes as the education and training of medical 
hbbrarians, the organization of new medical libraries and international . co- 
operation. In addition to the formal sessions, a full programme of visits to 
medical libraries and institutions has been arranged and the numerous — social 


events include receptions given by the chief medical bodies in Londen. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all medical librarians, bibdliographers .and 
other interested persuns to attend. Accommodation is provided in the 


University hostel ata very reasonable cost, 


The programme, which contains forms for enrulment and for the 
submission of papers, together with any other information required, may be 
obtained on request from The Honorary Secretaries, First International 
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Congress on Medical Librarianship, London School of Hygiene, Keppel Street, 
London. W.C.I. 
UNESCO STEPS UP AiD TO LIBRARIES 

The U.N. Educational Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) 
has devised a system of ‘‘associated projects’’ to aid public libraries and 
school libraries in 17 countries. UNESCO will offer libraries a general 
information service, provide copies of technical publications on libraries and 
on the training of librarians, assist libraries to acquire books and act asa 
general clearing house. At the same time the organisation will arrange for 
more scholarships and fellowships for library training abroad and facilitate 
the exchange of these fellows among the various countries 
DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN AFRICA 

The Unesco Seminar on the development of public library services 
in Africa will be held in the new buildings of the University College, Ibadan, 
Nigeria, from July 27th to August 2Ist, 1953. Its purpose will be to study 
the principal public library problems in Africa and to draft plans and pro- 
posals for the development of pubiic library services in that continent, 
particularly in services to mass education. 





Punjab Library Assoctation 
SIXTH ANNUAL BOOK FESTIVAL 
AND THE LIBRARY SEMINAR 
October 23rd to 28th, 1953, At Jullundur City. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE BooK FESTIVAL 

* Punjab through the Ages-—Display of the Cultural life, history and litera- 
ture (forgotten books) of the Punjab. 

* MopERN Book SHop-——The Modern Bokshop is being designed for the 
convenience and information of booklovers who like to browse in or 
to obtain expert guidance on home-library of the technique of selecting 
books. Books will be selected and classified according to subjects so that 
a reader with specific interests will find on his particular shelf a helpful 
bibliography. 

* CHILDREN’s CoRNER—Children’s books published in foreign countries, 
particularly of Australia, Canada, France, Italy, Sweeden, the 
United Kingdom, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. will be on display. An 
attractive and up-to-date Reading Room for Children is being organised 
as part of the Festival. 

* Tue LIBRARY SEMINAR—is beeing organised as a seires of symposia 
for the discussion of such important themes as the Study Habits, 
Education, Training and Service of the library workers in the State. 
A speeial Section will be devoted on books on Librarianship and pictures 
of modern library service. 

Book Festivals stimulate interest of laymen and women in literature 
and serve as means of enlarging their mental and spiritual horizons 
by sharing the inspiration of great minds and bringing home the 
company of the Immortals. 

A Cordial invitation is extended to all Book-lovers, Publishers and 
Book-sellers Librarians, Teacher-Librarians, Secretaries of the Municipal 
and Public Libraries and other persons interested in development and 
growth of libraries in the State to attend. Any further information required, 
may be obtained from Organising Secretary, 6th Annual Book Festival, 
N. E. 154, Mohalla Purian, JULLUNDER CITY. (INDIA). 
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BOOK SELECTION GUIDE 


The list of selected and new publications and important reprints is compiled 
with the assistance of the University Libraries, Banaras Bombay and Mysore ; 
National Library, Calcutta; Library Review, Glasgow ; Ontario Library 
Review, Toronto ; Library Journal New York ; The Guide Post, Cincinnati : 
and the United States Quarterly Book Review The Classification fcllows 
the third figure of the Standard (15th) Edition of Dewey's Decimal 
Classification for libraries, and the Dewey number is given at the end of 
each entry. 


General and Reference Works 


Britannica Book of the Year 1952. 030 
Eaton, T. Cataloguing and Classification-an introductory manual. 025 
Munford, W A. ‘ed.) Year’s Work in Librarianship 1949. 020 
Norris, D. M. Primer of Cataloguing. 025 
Roberts, A. D. Introduction to Reference Books. 025 
The Librarv Asscciation. Yearbook 1952. 020 
Vollans, R. F. Library Co-operation in Great Britain, a report. 021 

Philosophy 
Bender, J. F. Victory over Fear. : 157 
Brunton, P. The Spiritual Crisis of Man. 149 
Hawton, H The Feast of Unreason. 149 
Lester, R. M. In search of the bereafter. 133 
Nicoll, M. Living time and the integration of life. 115 
Ross, F. H. The meaning of life in Hinduism and Buddhism. 181 
Russell, B. Dictionary of mind, matter and morals. 103 
Russell, B. The Wit and Wisdom of B. Russell. ed., by L. E. Denonn, 192 
Thoules, R. H- Psychical research-Past and Present. 133 
Vreede, F. A short introduction to the essentials of living Hindu 

Philosophy. 181 

Religion 
Bays, A. A Worship services for life planning. 264 
Bell. K. N Belief in action. 252 
Guru Dutt. K Hindu culture : essavs and addresses. 294 
Jack, F The Archaology of world religions. 209 
J: fferv, A The Quran as Scripture. 297 
Redcliffe, L. J. Making Prayer Real 264 
Stace, W. T. Religion and the modern man, 215 

Sociology 
Aggarwal, S C Industrial Housing in India. 331 
Benn, E The State the Enemy. 3° 
Broad, L Queens, Crowns and Coronations. 394 
Cutlip, S M. Effective Public Relations. 301 
Eberhard W. Chinese Festivals. 398 
Elegant, R. S. China’s Red Leaders. 329 
Fairchild, H P ed. Dictionary of Sociology. 303 
Fosdick. R B The Story of the Rockfeller Foundation. 378 
Gilby, T Between community and society (state). 320 
Harrod, R. F. Economic essays. 330 
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SOCIOLOGY (Cont.) 


Indian and Pakistan Year Book & Who’s Who 1952-53. 
Nataranjan, L. American shadow over India. 

North, R. C. Kuomintang and Chinese Communist Elites. 
Saiyi lain, K. G. & Others Compulsory education in India. 
Schuman, F. L The Commonwealth of man. 

Sen, B Agrariin crisis in India and the reactionary plans. 
Tallman, M Dictionary of Civics and Government. 

United Nations. Everyman’s United Nations. 


Language 


Agarwala, P S. Complete English Course. 
Berg, P. C Dictionary of new words in English. 
Conci-e Oxford Dictionary of Gurrent English. 
Simon, W. A. Beginners’ Chinese-English dictionary of the national 
language (Gwoyen). 
Science 


Codd, L. E. W. Trees and shrubs of the Kruger National Park. 
Conant J. B M «lern Science and modern man. 
Davenport H. The higher arithmetic. 

Davids n, M ed Astronomy for everyman. 

Durv, G H Map Interpretation. 

Hare, C E. Bird Lore 

Harrow, B_ Text-book of Biochemistry. 

Holden A E. Plant life in the Scottish highlands. 
Huxley, J. Evolution in action. 

Leakey. L_S B. Mau Mw and the Kikuvu. 

Miall. S. & Mial L. M A New dictionary of Chemistry. 
Stephens, R J Mechanics and properties of matter. 
Stoklev, J ed. Science marches on. 

Wright, G. G. N. The writing of Arabic Numerals. 


Useful Arts 


Allen, C. Modern discoveries in medical psychology. 
Dubos R. and J The White plague : tuberculosis. 
Eparvier. J Miracles of Surgery. 

Jov T. Bookselling. 

Kaehele, F. Living with cancer. 

Mac Lanachan. W. ed Television and radar encyclopaedia. 
Patwardhan, V. N Nutrition in India 

Pink. C. V The Foundations of Metherhood. 

Smith, A. M Manures and fertilisers. 

Winter, A. V. Soviet electric power development. 


Fine Arts 


Archer. W. G Bangra Painting. 

Bacha, D. N India in Test Cricket 1932-1952. 

Balazs. B Theory of the Film 

Benson, D. Your machine embreidery. 

Lowerv, H. The Background of music. 

Shipton, E. Mount Everst Expedition 1951. 

Sommer, F Man and beast in Africa (big game). 

Vasvdeva Sastri, K. Sangita Darpanam of Catura Damodra. 
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General Literature 
Abbas, K. A. Cages of freedom and other stories. 823 
Bush, D. English poetry : Chaucer to present. 821 
Chapman, R. W. Johnsonian and other essays and reviews. 820 
Donne, J. The Divine Poems-ed. by Helen Gardner. 21 
Gorky, M. My Universities. 891 
Herbert, A. P. Why Waterloo ? 823 
Home, D. C. Floods along the Ganges. 823 
Levy, H. and Spalding, H. Literature for an age of Science. 820 
Magarshack, D. Chekhov. 891 
Narayan, R. K. The Finanicial Expert : Novel. 823 
Plays of the Year 1951 : Chosen by J. C. Trewin. 822 
Shaw, B, Selected Prose. 828 
Weaver, R. & James, H. eds. Canadian Short Stories. ° 819 
Williams, R. Drama from Ibsen to Eliot. 808 
Yeats, W. B. Collected Plays. 822 
Yeats, W. B. Collected Poems. 821 
History and Travel 
Baumer, F. LeV. Main currents of Western Thought. 901 
Bishop, R.N.W. Unknown Nepal 915 
Braun, G. The World in the Twentieth Century. 909 
Ceram, C. W. Gods, Graves and Scholars: the story of archeology. 913 
Cheng, C. The Dragon Sheds its Scales. 951 
Darwin, C G. The Next Million Years. 901 
Dawson, C. H. Understanding Europe. 901 
Kelly, M. N. Mirror to Russia. 914 
Lamont, C. Soviet Civilization. 901 
MacAuliffe, W. R Modern Asia Explained. 950 
Maraini, F. Secret Tibet. 915 
Martin, M. and Gelber, L. The Dictionary of American History. 903 
Price, W. The Amazing Amazon. 918 
Prior, L. F L. Punjab prelude. 915 
Taylor, T. Sword and Swastika. 943 
Tilman, H W Nepal Himalaya. 915 
Villiers, A. The Indian Ocean. 915 
Biography 

Albiruni, A. H. Makers of Pakistan and modern Muslim India, 923 
Broad, L. Winston Churchill, 1874-1952. 923 
Caldwell, E. Call it Experience. 928 
Cameron, H. C. Sir Joseph Banks. 925 
Dedijer, V. Tito speaks : self portrait and struggle. 923 
Holmes, W. G. H. The Two fold Gandhi : Hindu Monk and revolutionary 

politician. 923 
Jackson, S. The Aga Khan. 922 
Martin, K. Harold Laski (1893-1950). 923 
Maurer, H. Great Soul : the growth of Gandhi. 923 
Williams, F. Ernest Bevan. 923 
Zilliacus, K. Tito of Yugoslavia. 923 
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BOOKSHELF Conducted by A. C. Bhatia 


REVIEWS 


GOVERNMENT INFORMATION AND THE RESEARCH WORKER, 
Edited with an introduction by Ronald Staveley. London : The Library 
Association. 1952. 228p. 

These are the lectures arranged by the School of Librarianship and 
Archives, University College, London, in April 1951. They cover a variety of 
subjects and help the librarian to have knowledge about various ministries of 
the British Government. The twenty-four chapters are based on the informa- 
tion supplied by the lecturers. They have thrown light on the resources of 
the major ministries and departments which are of value to the research 
worker. The genuine anxiety of government representatives to permit the 
maximum use of their resources is discernible throughout the book. 


The book opens with a discussion on the publishing policy of the 
Stationery Office and on its growth. The office, Mr. W. Cox tells us, steers a 
middle course between penury and extravagence. How the standing inter- 
departmental Committee on Social and Economic Research encourages co-opera- 
tion between research institutions and government. departments and acts as a 
clearing—house between official and non-official interests is explained in the 
second chapter deals with the problem of adequate supervision over the 
sufficient reduction of colossal accumulation in the records of public depart- 
ments. The growth of the Ministry of Food, the publications of the 
Ministry of Agricultural and Fisheries and the work of the Commonwealth, 
Agricultural Bureaux, the Central Office of Information are given in chapters 
IV, V, VI and VII. We havea glimpse into the history and development 
and publications of various other Ministries—Health, Education, Labour, 
Works, Planning, Fuel and Power and Supply—in chapters XIII, XIV, XV, 
XIX, XX, XXI and XXII. The readers are acquainted with the work of the 
Treasury, Statistical Office, Social Survey Publications, the Medical Research 
Council, the Board of Trade, the Technical Information and Documents Unit, 
D.S.1.R., H.M. Customs and Excise Department and the Colonial Office and 
the Commonwealth Relations Office in the rest of the chapters. The appendices 
give a list of Colonial Office and Command papers and the Colonial Govern- 
ment publicatlons. 


The lectures are authoritative and full of valuable information and are 
sure to command a very Wide audience. The book is just the kind of publi- 
cation Indian librarians should have about their Governmental departments 
and the Ministries in the Centre—and even in the States, It is a work 
emphatically to be commended to the serious research workers in the library 
field. A brilliant team of specialists elucidate many problems in their own 
peculiar style. 


THE YEAR’S WORK IN LIBRARIANSHIP, Vol. XVI. 1949. 
Edited by W.A. Munford. London: The Library Assocation. 1952. 
X, 230p. 40/- (30/- to Members). 


Librarians in India will find in this volume contributions made by a 
number of experienced Librarians of England on subjects in which they should 
be deeply interested. National and University, Special, Urban, County 
and Rural, School and Children’s Libraries are the subjects on which 
chapters have been written with beauty and great knowledge. The other 
subjects dealt with are library co-operation, practice and buildings and book 
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production, bibliography, paleography and archives and _ professional 
education. The last chapter (XIV) is on Other Matters. 


In building up our libraries we shall have to use the experience of 
those who are already in the line. In this respect the British Librarians and 
their association afford a good guidance. This book is full of vast knowledge 
and a comparison is made between British University and National Libraries 
and made such libraries existing in other countries. References have been 
made to various specialised committees and the conferences and their work, 
Light has been thrown on the technique adopted in different libraries and the 
role played by the special librarian, The chapter on urban and rural 
libraries are not confined to Britain alone, but the readers are introduced to 
the patterns used in USA, Denmark, Japan, Russia, Norway, Commonwealth, 
Switzerland, France, Germany, Italy and Spain. It is shown hnw school and 
public libraries are co-operating and children’s reading tastes surveyed and 
catred. The chapter on Library Building shows the extent to which planning 
of new library building in this country can be done. The function of catalogu- 
ing inthe organisation a library has been examined with references to the 
progress made in Germany. For our producers of books the general tendency 
in the field of book production are worth studying. 


It is to be regretted that this will be the last volume to be published of 
a survey which has for twenty years served as a guide and source of inspiration 
to the literature and developments in all aspects of library service throughout 
the world. 

We strongly recommend this book to our librarians and publishers. 


A LIBRARIAN LOOKS AT READERS, 
by Ernest A. Savage. London: The Library Association. 1950, 2nd edition 266p. 


What do boys and girls read ? How does their mental growth develop 
through reading ? Do we give them right books? Should we put them on 
to fiction or story or should we help them in acquiring other tastes in litera- 
ture? These and many other allied queStions are answered in this book, 
which has been splendidly written in a style that at once appeals to the 
readers. In fact this book grips our imagination. The child’s obsession 
and his environments have fully been taken into consideration while 
making a plethora of useful suggestions for building up specialised libraries 
for children. The author’s observations are based on his long experience 
as a librariau. But to say that “the novel as an art form is less 
esteemed, though the demand for story telling is as keen as ever’’ and 
that novelists themselves are saying that the novel is in the doldrums” 
will not carry much weight. Not all novels and stories can appeal to the young 
mind. They require a selection which attracts their adventurous spirit 
or bravado. Sometimes love in a fairy land sweeps them off their feet. 
War, fights, travels, historical scenes and biographies do satisfy their ego. 
It is true more of Indian boys than of others at least. 


He is, however, right that ‘Culture is reading, with purpose and 
system’’ and librarians in India should be guided by this observation. 
His condemnation of ‘professional blockhouses which check initiative 
and arouse a distaste for study’’ is both apt andtimely. We agree with 
him that ‘bad books will be driven from the market only when librarians 
are more alert and influential, when their libraries are better equipped, 
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and particularly when education in reading and writing is general and effec- 
tive’. Specialisation alone will “deliver him from scioalism”’. 


This edition contains two new chapters, one dealing with the ‘Creed and 
Function’ of a librarian and the other with ‘Observation to correct Statistics’. 


Our librarians should not miss such a book. They will tremendously 
profit by its close study. There is clarity and manifestation of sincerity 
towards the profession and the world of youngsters. The various chapters 
are extremely lucid. 


A PRIMER OF ASSISTANCE TO READERS, 
by Philip Hepworth. London : Association of Assistant Librarians. 1951. 


We have come across many primers of assistance to readers but 
this one under review has uniqueness about it and fills a iacuna in 
the literature on the subject. The ‘‘materials’ and ‘‘methods are examin- 
ed with acumen and insight. The five chapters in the first part 
and the seven in the second part will lead our librarians into wiser courses 
of action and the individual] reader into a more harmouious develop- 
ment. The survey of reference books and works on special subjects 
and the technique offered for assistance to readers in university, public, 
industrial and Govt. libraries has been done with the twin objective of 
improving libraries and librarians with a view to having them at one in 
the collective endevour. The book is important and delghtful. 


HANDBOOK OF CARDIOLOGY FOR NURSES, 


The Disease—The Patient— Modern Concepts of Treatment, by Walter 
Modell. Foreword by Edna L. Fritz. New York: Springer Publishing 
Company, Inc. 1952. 246p. $3.50. 


We strongly commend this excellent book on heart disease to our nurses 
— and even to doctors. They shall tremendously gain by its study. Written 
by an experienced and understanding physician, it is more than a handbook. 
It is a deep research work covering modern cardiac therapy and complications. 
The practical measures to be followed in emergencies are detailed in a beautiful 
manner. Nurses, faced with patients with cardiovascular disorders, can find 
nowhere else a sympathetic friend and a guide as they can find in Dr. Walter 
Modell whose mordern concept for the planning of nursing care is of a very 
high order, we must say. 


The book has twenty-seven chapters covering almost all the facets of 
heart disease and its treatment—anatomy and physiology, pathology, the 
cardiac examination. the course of the disease, the heart attack and the 
heart failure, disorders of cardiac rhythm, etiology of heart disease and Con- 
genital, Kheumatic, Luetic. Hypertensive arteriosclerotic, functional and less 
common forms of heart disease, bacterial endocarditis, complications and 
emergencies. Drugs, surgery climatotherapy, psychotherapy, habits and 
hygiene, general nursing care and the outlook for the cardiac patient are 
explained in seven chapters from 21 to 27. The appendix throws lights on 
low-salt diet, simple menus, recipes for low-sodium breads, sodium and _potass- 
jum in foods and waters, sodium contents of foods and sodium content of 
water supplies. 
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We have not come across any other book on heart disease which can be 
so useful to Indian nurses as this book under review, It is original and a 
significant contribution to literature on modern cardiac therapy. The author’s 
elaborations are eloquant as they are profound, clear and well-balanced. It 
marks a welcome change from the worn-out styles of writers on medical 
science. 


THE RECREATION LEADER, 

by E.O. Harbin. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1952. 

128 p. $1.50. 

In India we lack recreation leaders who can give the frusterated youth 
a centre of activties and joy in their work and life. This book can help 
produce such leaders who, the author says, are not born but made. His plan 
is worth following. In ten chapters he enunciates the philosophy of recreation 
and character building in different age-groups and explains the objectives and 
evaluation in view, the place of social, cultural, community and creative 
recreation and outdoor activities. 


The book affords an enjoyable reading. [hough there is ‘‘the Christian 
emphasis‘’, the conception of recreation is not biassed, but is broadminded 
“it is more than the playing of games. It takes in all the cultural and creative 
activities that modern recreation leaders are now including in their 
programme for leisure-time guidance’’. While building character, the author’s 
plan is to remove juvenile delinquency, and break the monotony of life in 
rural areas and provide outlets for social and recreational urges. The eleven 
general guiding principles given in Chapter IV and the twelve objectives 
forming part of the sixth Chapter deserve readers’ attention. What do 
different age-groups require ? The answer isin the fifth chapter. What is 
required for social recreation is explained in the seventh chapter and what 
types of outdoor activities, cultural creative and community, can be indulged 
in have been elaborated in the following three chapters. 


_ The author well-known in America as a recreational leader has 
written on the subject cf recreation with mature understanding and delightfully 
presented the story of new leadership that is needed in every country. 


ENARDO AND ROSAEL—An Allegorical Novella, 


by Alejandro Tapia y Rivera. New York : Philosophical Library, 
1952. 56p. $ 2.75. 


This is an allegorical phantasy, a philosophical interpretation of love 
by Puerto Rico’s foremost men of letters—‘‘one of the most significant man in 
the Western Hemisphere during the 19th century’. Enardo and Rosael are 
two angels who bring out a centrast for the reader between heavenly and 
earthly love. They come down to the earth, meet in ancient Greece, have 
reincarnation in the Middle Ages and as tims goes on elapsing into epochs they 
arrive at last at the Modern Age and re-discover themselves in the New 
World. Angels discriminate ; angels disagree— and yet they keep the thread 
of love intact. Human frailties haunt them ; joys and sorrows of mortals do 
not clog their way ; they have a struggle between evil and good; the latter 
triumphs. Helen’s cell or modern panoramas, both the angels carry on the 
pursuit of lovers. Undaunted the ‘mission of terrestrial love’’ is completed 
with the ‘‘aid of doughty Mars” and the ‘‘mysterious wings of love’ in the 
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midst of vast cities, in the surroundings of statues of Apolo and Venus. The 
Lord gets them back because ‘‘they have suffered and loved much.”’ 


The settings are well-laid and silent soliliquies interesting. The appeal 
of love is dominating. But reading at places is somewhat tough and difficult 
to follow. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE WORLD SOCIAL SITUATION— 
With Special Reference to Standards of Living. New York: Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs, United Nations. 1952. 180p. $1.75. 


We must say that the report, in the general analysis, portrays well the 
social needs of different countries, particularly of the less-developed countries, 
with special reference to the standards of living prevailing there. The report 
concentrates upon certain major factors which are “basic ingradients of a 
decent life’’ excluding detailed examination of the “differing social structures, 
religious beliefs, cultural patterns and values’, and ‘‘governmental and 
international programmes to improve social conditions.’’ There is no dis- 
cussion of moral questions, but their bearing on the over-all situation is 
noticed. 


Various trends In population, income and welfare, health conditions, 
food and nuitrition, housing and education, have been critically examined in 
the first nine chapters. The last three chapters are on social conditions in 
Latin America, the Middle East and South ond South-East Asia. 


The main idea of the report is to bring out weaknesses in the social 
structure of the backward countries and urge upon the better-endowed to help 
the less fortunate a very noble objective indeed! The stress on the applica- 
tion of international ethics of mutual ald is most timely and appropriate. 

[he authors of the report have been led by high ideals when they 
emphasise the need of removal of disease, ignorance and poverty. The levell- 
ing process is slow. The land reforms and other agrarian measures and im- 
provements in the fields of large-scale industrial labour and plantation labour 
are being helf-heartedly pursued. Food production has not kept pace with 
population growth. There are little checks on swilt population increase. The 
housing situation has deteriorated. Underemployment in cities and primitive 
conditions of rural subsistence economies are disheartening. Governmental 
measures are not being implemented with full vigour. At least this is true of 
India and the countries of Asia. 


The report draws the attention of the civilised world to all these 
aspects of the social situation. The authors’ missionary spirit throughout is 
discernible. They unmask the forces from which our liberation is very 
necessary and at the same time bring home to those powers who control the 
instruments of production that if civilisation is to be saved the realisation 
must dawn with all the speed we may that in this epoch time is no longer on 
our side. The less-developed countries shall have to be saved from ruination 
and their people helped to have access to a richer civilisation, 


We appreciate the efforts of the authors to persuade people not to go 
down a third time into the abyss to rescue a way of life that decays before 
their eyes. If Governments are sincere in saving democracy from extinction 
the ‘‘warning”’ of the authors will be heeded and Asia helped to rebuild 
itself—at least to keep the minimum standard of living intact. The report 
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is a material contribution to progressive thought on social reconstructfon in 
the world. 


MOBILIZATION OF DOMESTIC CAPITAL IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES OF 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST. 


Prepared by the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. Bangkok : Department of Economic Affairs. ECAFE. United 
Nations. 1951. 239p. $1.50. (Sales Agents in India: Oxford Book and 
Stationery Co. New Delhi.) 

This U. N. report gives a picture of the financial position of certain 
countries of Asia and the Far East and shows how far domestic capital can be 
mobilised for the purposes of completing projects. It is a nice survey of the 
money and capital markets and the banking facilities of the region and 
examines critically, in this regard, the situation prevailng in burma, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, Pakistan the Philippines and Thailand. Sources of revenue 
and capita] expenditure and indebtedness of different Governments have been 
detailed The six chapters, that incorporate material on all these topics, 
contain conclusions at the end of each. The seventh chapter is devoted to 
the summary. The appendix deals with the rate of taxation in countries of 
the region. 

The report leads to the conclusion that ‘‘the task of mobilising savings 
in Asia and the Far East is difficult one’, though ‘‘substantial programmes 
of economic development have been prepared. External finance, it asserts, is 
necessary not only to increase the rate of development but to act as a 
stimulant to domestic savings. ‘‘Long term agricultural finance has not 
generally been developed by private financial instituticns. There is scarcity 
of organised facilities for industrial financing. Revenues can be increased by 
means of agricultural income-tax and land taxes as well as by increase in’ 
railway passenger fares. There appear possibilities of increased sale of 
Government bonds”’ the report adds. 


Dr, Lokanathan, Executive Secretary of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, is koown for marshalling facts and presenting them in 
a most readable manner. In this report he enhances his reputation further 
by assessing the situation of domestic capital in Asia andthe Far East with 
a detached outlook and uncanny judgment. His grasp of economic data is 
enviable. The report does facilitate in having a correct appreciation of the 
difficulties being faced by different countries of the region in raising local 
financial resources for economic development and gives food for thought as 
to how to meet those difficulties. 


A seperate chapter or a note in the appendix on how far the countries 
of the region have been helped by foreign capital and how far they can be 
helped in the future and should seek asistance without strings and how 
foieign capital can legitimately be invested vis-a-vis the Colombo Plan and 
the International Bank aid would have helped in re-assessment of the financial 
strength of the countries, though indirectly. 


METHODS AND PROBLEMS OF FLOOD CONTROL IN ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST. 


Prepared by the Bureau of Flood Control of the economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. Bangkok: United Nations. 1951. 45p. $1.15. 
(Sales Agents in India : Oxford Book and Stationery Co. New Delhi.) 
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This is a review of the flood control methods employed by different 
countries in Asia and the Far East Burma, Ceylon, China, India, Indo-China, 
Indonesia, Malaya, Pakistan, the Phillippines, Thailand and Japan and the 
problems of flood control that are faced by them. The conclusions are drawn 
in the third (last) chapter. 


The review recognises the fact that “the methods of flood control show 
a close relationship with the progress of economic development’’ and that 
“the absence of flnancial and the economic justification prevents the under- 
taking of more advanced and usually more expensive methods’. It promotes 
the exchange of experiences and encouraging improvements which can be 
fitted into the economy of the countries of the region. The authors of the 
report draw the attention of the Governments of these countries towards 
the usefulness of proper diking, river training, reservoirs, multiple-purpose 
unified river basin development and soil and water conservation or land 
management. They recommend combination of different flood control 
methods with the aid of effective engineering, particularly the combination of 
methods of having small reservoirs and low dykes. They rightly stress the 
necessity of planned flood control in a comprehensive way, taking into 
consideration a combined water resources development of a river basin. 
Flood problems effect millions and these must be tackled in a scientific way, 
they point out. 


The Government of India will do well to popularise this report among 
its engineers who are dealing with the problem of flood control which is 
gigantic in this country. The damage done by floods to food crops and 
property during the last few years, has been colossal. The report shows the 
light and paves the way for better development of our water resources. 


Hindi Book 
QANUN-E-TABLA, 


by Pt. Bharat Ji Vyas. Pilani: Birla Education Trust. 1952, 152p. Rs. 3. 


The Tabla is the chief instrument of ‘‘Taal’’ in the present times. But 
so far no work has been published which can make available real and_ solid 
information regarding this important branch of music to the lovers of the 
Art. Though Tabla enjoys an equal popularity with the art of music itself, 
still no authentic publication giving the lives of the great masters of the 
instrument and containing a collection of its ‘‘Bols’”’ has yet come out for the 
benefit of tnose who are interested in it. Taking this thing into consideration 
the author has written the book “QANUN-E-TABLA”’. The “Bols” contain- 
ed in this book are taken from the well-known old masters belonging to the 
different schools of India e.g. Ustad Modu Khan Ji, Ustad Haji Wilayat 
Khan Ji, Ustad Munne Khan Ji, Ustad Nathe Khan Ji, Ustad Abid Khan Ji 
Ustad Ali Qadir Mian Ji, Ustad Munir Khan Ji, Shri Kalka Din Katthak, Shri 
Beeru Maharaj Katthak. Shri Ganga Parshad Ji Bhat, Ustad Malang Khan 
Ji, Ustad Kabira Khand Ji, etc. The lives of these celebrated masters 
together with “‘Bols’’ propounded by them as also the method of playing 
them have been given in a most interesting manner by the author. The 
beauty of the book is that nobody so far has given so many ‘‘Bols”’ in such a 
systematic manner. In fact very few artists today are acquainted with so 
many “‘Bols’’ of so many different schools of the country. The late Mridanga- 
charya Shri Makhan Ji of Mathura, expressing his views on the MS of this 
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book declared that he had never seen such a systematic arrangement of ‘Bols’’ 
in any book. The well-known Delhi Artist Ustad Liaqat Hussain Ji has said 
that the book is a veritable ‘‘Qanun”’ of Tabla. The famous Gharanedar of 
Gwalior, Ustad Hafiz Ali Khan, Sangeet Ratnalankar has written to the 
author that many experts have informed him that in reality the book is a 
valuable volume dealing with the fundamental principles of Tabla In the 
same way other masters of the art have also spoken highly of the book. The 
“Bol” of the ‘Sindh School” given here is a very rare thing indeed ‘Gat’, 
“‘Tukre’’, ‘“‘Mukhre’’, *‘Lari Lagi’, “Qaida’’, ‘“‘Uran’’, ‘‘Amez’’, etc. which 
are the rea] beauties of Tabla have been discussad in a masterly fashion, 
Many people do not even know their names. 


In spite of its being such a valuable book, it has been priced very low 
by the author on the advice of the experts in order to popularise the art. It 
is hoped that those who are interested in music would take advantage of the 
book. This, in itself, would be a fair return for the author's labour. 


The book is first of its kind and brings out the vast experience of the 
author gained at the feet of the great masters. The style is simple and lucid 
and got up of the book pleasing. The author deserves congratulations for his 
masterly treatise which would form a valuable addition to the libraries on 
Indian Music, 


THE SPIRIT OF INDIAN CULTURE, 
by B.L. Atreya. Banaras: International Standard Publications. 76p. 


This is, in fact, a picture of the new hopes for the changing European 
world, which are engendered by the diffusion of all embracing Indian culture 
fostering ‘‘a thorough-going understanding of the nature of man and his 
relations with other human beings in the universe and with the universe as a 
whole.’’ This gives, in short, a historical aspect of Indian civilization which 
penetrated many citadels The philosophical interpretation of our culture 
further clarities our position vis-a-vis the world. Dr. Atreya has tried to 
“universalise’’ Indian culture. The ‘cosmic justice’’ and the four ends of 
life with the self-abnegation of man for the sake of duties and not rights. with 
“reasons’’ widely understood and a peep into the old and new philosophical 
trends in India enhance the value of the book for an appeal both to the 
serious kind as well as the dlffident. 


We do, however, feel that the chapters on philosophy do not very much 
fit into the general context. Otherwise the book leaves a welcome impression 
on the reader’s mind. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE. 
by B.L. Atreya. Banaras : International Standard Pubiications. 73p. 


This is another bock by Dr. Atreva. It contains papers written 

by him from time to time on the problems of peace and world unity. As a 
p' ilusopher he delves deep into the ethics of peace and the influence of religion 
on people for the maintenance of peace. There is a chapter on the ‘‘culture 
conflicts’ facing us all, and another on the  psychlological conditions of 
ce. The author rightly emphasises the need of a world Government and 

a plea for Ahimsa in human life, which Gandhiji preached and for which he 
sacrificed his life. He posseses a gift not too common among Indian philoso- 
plers—clearness of exposition. This gilt is admirably evident inthe present 
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volume. Some, of course, will not agree with Dr Atreva for his too much 
stress on the moral and spiritual foundations of peace He is a bit harsh on 
the scientists and too much infiuenced by the ‘‘sages’’. We should not cling 
to the old traditional thought which has used religion for exploitation. Man 
needs for his salvation only one thing: to open his heart to joy and leave 
fear to glibber through the glimmering darkness of a forgotten past. The joy 
gained is to be shared with others. Only then peace can reign. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF INDIA, 


Golden Jubilee Souvenir. Calcutta: Government of India Press 1953. 
56p. (Illustrated). 


We feel, in the country, very little is known about our National 
Library. Its great stock of books, spacious halls — beautiful surroundings 
and its enviable organisations are a great improvement on the Imperial 
Library. This Golden Jubilee Souvenir brings us nearer it as it tells us 
about the history, growth and future of the library, the sections dealing with 
Indian History and Culture, Sanskrit and Pali Literature. These are two 
very good articles on the ‘Bibliography of Indology’. A peep into its develop- 
ment forty years ago will give an idea of how the National Library has made 
a rapid progress in spite of the difficulties faced in the British period. It 
is a wealth of the Nation which must be preserved and to which all of us 
must contribute. 


THE INDO-ASIAN CULTURE; Vol. 1, No. 3, January 195%. Published 
Quarterly by the Indian Council for Cultural Relations, Hyderabad House, 
New Delhi 1. (Editor: Dr. A.C. Sen, M.A, LL.B.) Subscription: Rs. 4/- 
Yearly. Foreign : Ssh. 


We have in this special volume a number of well written articles by 
well-known writers on various facts of Indian culture. The impact of 
Burmese dances on the Indian ‘Natya and vice-versa’, the First Phase of 
the growth of Islam in India and the ‘Places of Buddhist Pilgrimage’ as well 
as various other articles will be read with interest. Dr. Majumdar has 
discussed in his own scholarly way the ‘Indo-Kambuja Culture’ and Prof. 
Bose, ‘Mahatma Gandhi's Satyagraha vs. War’. This volume is _ profously 
illustrated and gives tremendous reading material. 


1952 Library Building Plans Institute 


Sponsored by the ACRL Building Committee : Chicago : Association of 
College and Reference Libraries. 1952. 8ip. $1. 75. (A.C.R.L. Monographs, 
No. 4). 


This well edited Monograph has enough material for those in India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon who are faced with current library building 
problems. The authors of the reports do not claim that the plans in this 
Monograph are ideal ones, but surely they are the best plans expert architects 
can draw for particular institutions. These represent a wide range of types 
and sizes can be adopted by the University, College and School Libraries in 
our country, which have grown very haphazardly. 


A.C R.L. Moaographs (Nos.5to7) January 1953 contains three 
articles: ‘ The Asministration of the Government Documents Collection’, by 
Ellen P, Jackson, Documents Librarian, University of Colorado; ‘‘Characteris- 
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tics of Subject Literatures,” by Rolland E Stevens Acquisition Librarian, 
Ohio State University; and “The Research Literature of the Field of Speech,” 
by Robert N. Broadus, Librarian, George Pepperdine College’ Single-copy or 
standing orders for the Monographs should be addressed to ACRL Monographs, 
Univertity of Illinois Library, Undergraduate Division, Chicago 11, I!!. 
Mr. David K. Maxfield, who has been business manager of ACRI. Monographs, 
was appointed Managing Editor on February 3, 1953. 


Classification of Rubber Literature. 


Croydon: The Research Association of British Rubber Manufacturers. 
1952.36p. 


. _,, We introduce to our Special Librarians of Asiatic Countries to the 
Classification of Rubber Literature devised by the Research Association of 
British Rubber Manufactures. 


The Code of Classification is in the form of the Dawson System. Section 
1, Planting has been re-written according to the French pattern and in 3S 
Synthetics there has been a change in the method of dealing with copolymers. 
New major classes are 2S Synthetic Latex, 3N Reclaim, and 3SN Synthetic 
Rubber Reclaim. 


_ The Code has been adopted for use not only by the R A.B R.M. but 
bv ihe Rubber-Stichting, the Institut Francais du Caoutchouc, and the Far 
Eastern Plantation Research Institutes. It is hoped that it mav be found 
useful by other Rubber Research Organisations in other parts of the world, 
Interested librarians and Rubber Technologists can obtain a free specimen 
copy of the typed Monograph from the Secretary, The Research Association of 
British Rubber Manufacturers, 105-7 Lansdowne Road, Croydon. (England). 


CURRENT AND QUOTABLE 
Most popular books during the last 6 months 


Fiction Non-Fiction 

Cary. Prisoner of grace. Allen. Big Change. 

Cloete, The Curve aad the tusk. Amory. Last Resorts. . 

Costain. © Silver Chalice °° Brickhill. Escape or Die. oe 

De la Roche. _A boy in the House. Burton. A sense of urgency. 

Ferber. The Giant. Ceram. ‘Gods, Graves aud Scholars. 
_ Fletcher. .Queen’s. Gift. Chambers. Witness. 

Guareschi. Don CamiHs-and His-Flock. Frank. Diary of a Young Girl. 

_ Lea... Wonderful Countrv. Henderson. I Live and Move: 
Prescott. Man on a-‘donkev. © --*Marshall. A Man called Peter. -*’. 
Sprint. Houses in between. Overstreet. Great Enterprise: 
Irwin. ' Least of all saints. Siwek. The Enigma of the Hereafter. 

: Keyes. Steamboat Gothic. ‘Wilmot. Struggle fer Europe:- . 


Ask Your Library For These Books ee 
‘MARCH 1988°-** >: or t47 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


A Primer of Assistance to Readers. By Philip Hepworth London : Association 
of Assistant Librarians, 1951. 217p. 8s. 6d. (7s. to Members). 

A.C.R L. Monographs. Nos. 5 to 7. January 1953. Chicago: Association of 
College & Reference Libraries. 1953. 31p. $1. 10 

Atoms of Theught—An Anthology of Thonghts from George Santayana. Select- 
ed and Edited by Ira D. Cardiff. New York: Philosophical Library. 
195"), 284p. $5 00. 

Bertrand Russell’s Dictionary of Mind, Matter and Morals. Edited with an 
Introduction by Lester E. Denonn. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1952 290p. $5 00 

Bibliografija Jugoslavije. Knijge—Brosure-Muzikalije. Beograd : Bibliografski 
Institut Fnrj. August 1952. 

Bulletin of Emory Uuiversitv. The Division of Librarianship. Georgia : 
Emory University. '!95%. 24p. 

Columbia University. Schcol of Library Service, 1952-53. New York: 
Columbia University. 27p 

Compulsorv Education in India. By K G. Saiyidain & Others Paris : Unesco. 
1952 191p. 7s 64d. 

Current Sociology. Vol 1, No 2-3, '952. An International Bibliography of 
Sociology. (Works published from July 1, to December 31, 1951.) 
Paris : Unesco. 183p $1.00. 

Delhi Public Library. First Annual Report, 1951-52. !8p 

Dewey Decimal Classification & Relative Index. Devised by Melvil Dewey. 
Standard (15th) Edition Revised. New York: Essex County. Lake 
Placid Club: Forest Press, Inc. $18 50 

Dictionary of Civicsard Government. By Marjorie Tallman. New York: 
Philo-ophical Library. 195%. 291p $500. 

Dictionary of Sociology Edited by Henry Pratt Fairchild. New York: 
Philo-ophical Library. 342p. $6.00. 

Everyman’s Umted Nations. New York : Department of Public Information. 
United Nations. 31d ed., 19°2. 388p. $1.-0. 

Financial Position of the Government of India (How decay has set in). By 
Prafulla Chandra Bhanji Do Delhi: New Publishers. 195%. 44p Re 1/- 

Gaylord Library Suoplies Catalog No 53. 1953-54. Syracuse, N.Y. : Gaylord 
Bros., luc , 1953 72p. 

Government, Information and the Research Worker. Edited with an 
Introduction by Runald Staveley. London: The Library Association. 
1952. 22sp. 

Guide to the Press of the World. London: Wm. Dawson &-Scens. Ltd., 1953. 
112p 

I Live and Move. A Series of Sketches with related readings By Dorothy 
Henderson New York: Philosophical Library. 1953. 104p. $3.00 

Labour in the Soviet Union By S,lomon M. Schwarz. Néw ‘York : Frederick 
A. Praeger, Inc. 1952. 364p. £6 vO 

Libraries in India 1951, New Dethi: Government of India, Ministry of. 
Education. 1952. 255p. 

Mimansa. The Secret of the Sacred Books of the Hindus. Translated by 
N.V. Thadani Delhi: Bharati Reserch Institute. 1952. 570p. Rs. 30/- 

Modetn Economic Development of Great Powers 1919-1952. By SK. Sheth. 
Bombay : LA International, R.K. Building No. 9. 1952. 152p. Rs. 5/12/-. 

Popular Essays in Indian Philosophy. By. M. Hiriyanna. Mysore: Kavyalaya 
Publishers. 1952. ildp. 5/-- 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 





Proceedings of the 1952 Library Building Plans Institute. Sponsored by the 
ACRL Building Committee. (A.C R L Monographs, No 4, February 1952). 
Chilcago : Association of College & Reference Libraries 1952 8!p $1 75. 

Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in the Library of Congress (for) Phono ecords. 
Preliminary Edition. Washington: The Library of Congress. 1952. 
} 





Sharing Skills. Srories of Technical Assistance New York: Department of 
Public Information. United Nations. 1953. 49p. 35 Cents. 

Students’ Handbook 1952 London: The Librarv Association. 1952. 2s 6d. 

The Dethi Public Library Project. By Frank M Gardner (Occasional Papers 
in Education). Paris: Unesco 1952 26p 

The Enigma of the Hereafter —The Re-incarnation of Souls. By Paul Siwek. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1952. 140p $300. 

The Faxon Librarians’ Guide to Periodicals and American Snbscription 
Catalog, 1952 -53 Boston: F W Faxon Company, Inc. 124p 

The Quest After Perfection By M Hiriyanna. Mysvre : Kavyalya Publishers. 
195’. 112p. Rs. 5/-. 

The Radiant Universe By George W. Hill. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1!952 489p $4.75 

The Ring of the Dove. by Iben Hazm (994 —1054). A treatise on the Art and 
Practice of Arab Love, Translated by A J. Arberry. London: Luzae & 
Company Ltd, 1933, 228p 25 sh. 

The Subject analysis of Library Miterials. Papers presented at an Institute, 
June 24—28, 1952. under the sponsorship of the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, and the AL.A. Division of Cataloging 
Classification. Edited with an Introducation by Muurice F. Tauber. 
New Y: rk 27, N Y Bookstore, Columbia University. 1953 235p. $2 75. 

The Year's Work in Librarianship. (Volume XVI, 1949) Edited by WA. 
Munford London: The Library Association. 1952. 230p. 30s. (22s. 6d. 
to Members). 

Uénsco Survev of Microfilm Use 1951. Paris: Unesco. 43p. 40 Cents. 

U.I.C. Undergraduate Library Handbowk and Library Instruction Textbook. 
8rd Edition Chicago 11, I'l. : University of Illinois Library. 1952. 48p. 

University of Illinois Library. Chicago Undergraduate Division Sixth Annual 
Report of the Librarian, Covering the Period June 1, 1951 through May 
31, 1952. Chicago 11, I]. 28p 

War and. Postwar Greece. An Analysis based on Greek writings. Prepared by 
Floyd A. Spencer. Washington: The Library of Congress. 1952. 175p. 
$1 15. 

Worship Services for Life planning. By Alice Anderson Bays. Nashville : 
Ablingdon-Cokesbury Press. 953. 256p. $2.50. 

Compulsory Educstion in the Phi'ippines, by Antonio Isidro and others. 
Paris: Unesco. 1952. 84p 3/6. 

Ecucation-in a Technological Society a Prelimanary International Survey of 
the nature and-efficacy of Technical Education. Paris: Unesco. 1952. 
73p. 4/-. 

fntusnattontl Social Science Bulletin. Area Studies. A quarterly Bulletin. 
Vol. IV, No. 4, 1952. Paris: Unesco 1952. 627-80Ip. 6/-. 

Study Abroaa+International Handbook, Fellowships, Scholarships, Educa- 
tional Exchanges. Vol. 5, 1952—53. Paris : Unesco. 1952. 446p. 7,6. 
Television: and Education in the United States, by Charles A. Siepmann. 

- Paris: Unesco. 1952. 13)p. 6/-. 
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HISTORY 


of 
KOH-I-NOOR 


Koh-i-Noor, wor!d's most glorious, most precious and the most, brilliant 
diamond has had a chequered history and an adventurous career never known 
to any other diamond, gem or jewel on earth. It had a legendary origin in the 
dawn of history. before the times of the Mahabharata, over 5,000 years ago. 
It remained with the Hindu Kings for several centuries, making its presence 
felt by causing the rise and fallof many a monarch. Later it fell into the 
hands of the Mughal Emperors of India, who staked their lives and kingdoms 
for its possession. It was the cause of the murder of kings, dishonour of queens 
and fearful intrigues at Royal Courts. The way in which Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, the great “Sikh Ruler of the Punjab, wrested it from the King of 
Afghanistan is History and the rejoicings that foilowed its possession have 
created rich folk lore in India. 


After the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Prince Daleep Singh possessed 
the great Koh-i-Noor, He was forced to hand hit over to the British, by a 
Treaty, and thus this peerless gem left the shores of India and was presented 
to Queen Victoria in a dramatic manner. This wonder Diamund of: India is 
now in the hands of the British. Have they any legal or moral right to 
retain it any longer in view of the vigorous and persistent demand for its return 
by India ? With Indians it is now a question of national honour. Will the 
British part with it as gracefully as they recently 1elinquished their political 
hold over India—at one time the brightest jewel in the British Crown ? 


The biography of Koh-i-Noor is the History of India and this great 
Diamond is as dear to India as Shakespeare to England. Now it lies in captiv- 
ty in England cut into pieces. No doubt, Koh-i-Noor brought ill luck to many 
a king and kingdom in History and always uneasy lay the head that wore it 
since times immemorial, but Koh-i-Noor ! with all thv faults we love thee 
still and we shall not rest in peace till we have thee back in thy Motherland. 
The return of Koh-i-Noor to India will be a day of national rejoicing, as the 
remains of Napoleon, when brought back from St. Helena to Paris, several 
years after his drath, caused national rejoicing in France. 


Now the point is who can get it back ?. Should it come to India or 
Pakistan ? Both can make equally potent claims as also the Sikhs, who have no 
kingdom of their own but may assert their right.” Will the mighty Churchill 
stand in the way or help its restoration to India? Is it not high time that 
Churchill be asked to build a Church on a Hill, and there abide as Saint 
Churchill, the Grand Old Man not only of Great Britain, but -of the whvle 
world dispensing justice and fairplav'among the nations of the world ?---Will 
Queen Victoria turn in her grave if the Diamond. so dear ta her leaves - 


_ shores of England ? Will the young and charming Queen-Elizabeth app 


ciate such a demand on the: eve of ter Coftcriation ? Will -the Reval 
Family of England part with the Koh i-Noor cheerfully ? Will their refusal 
to do so create and internationel crisis ?. ~ 

All these questions are discussed boldly. and fearlessly in the forth. 
coming publication entitled “HISTOY OF KOH-I-NOOR”™ by N.B. Sen 
to: be released shortly by The New Book Society of India, Publishers, Post Bon 


250, New Delhi (India). 
(Inland Rs. B/12/- 
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EXPERT SERVICE ON LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Thousands of Librarians in India, Burma and Ceylon are usirg Our 
Library Supplies made under the personal supervision of an expert and quali- 
fied librarian such as Accession Register, Borrowers’ Register, Catalogue Cards, 
Book Cards, Catalogue Guide Cards, Charging Trav Guides, How To Find A 
Bo :k-Poster, How To Use This Catalogue-Guides, Periodical Record Cards, 
and Special Printed Labels, etc. 

WE WELCOME THE OPPORTUNITY TO RENDER 
SATISFIED SERVICE 


For Special Prices & Service on quantity Orders Write 
INDIAN LIBRARY SERVICE DEPOT 


MEHRA & CO. 


Bahadurgarh Road. (Opp. Deputy Ganj) 
DELHI 





—_—— 





Mailing List of indian & Foreign Libraries 


1. University and College Libraries. 
2 Public & Special Libraries. 
3. School Libraries. 


WRITE FOR COUNTS AND PRICES 
INDIAN LIBRARIAN, 
N.E. 154, Mohalla Purian, Jullundur City (India). 





52nd Year of Pubitcation 


REGULAR FEATURES 


Topical Articles by eminent Writers and Scholars on Politics, Economies 
Industry, Agricu.ture, short Stories, Films, Women ete. 
READER’S DIGEST 
Culled from im ,ortant mazazines in iudia and abroad 
DOINGS OF INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
EDITORIAL NUTES 
MULIAM IN PARVO 
(News— Departments — Notes) 

THE WORLD UF BUOKS 
(Reviews of tinportant Books) 

Besides Iliustrations & Lupicai Cartoons 
Annual Subscriptions : »s 6 (nupees Six) indian 
Foregu 12sh. USA. 4 doliats 
Single Copy Annas 12 
Best medium for Advertisers : Contact Manager for terms 
If you have not seen the iNDIAN REVitW, send your name 
and address with a iour-auua stamp tur a iree specimen copy. 








4 G. A. NATESAN & Co., PUBLISHERS, G. T. MADRAS 1, 


Please mention INDIAN LIBRARIAN when answering Advertisements 
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EXPLORING THE TIMES 


A GROUP OF READING ARTICLES IN OUR BACK NUMBERS 


March : 949. 
Systematic Technical Process — Wm. R. Maidmen. 
June 1949. 
The Faith of a Librarian — L R. McColvin. 
March 1950. 
The Catalogue and the Public — Elizabeth Droppers. 
December 1950. 
The Library : A Social Force — D.C, Sharma. 
March 1951. 
Evaluating the Library's Programme — Cyril C Houle. 
Free Public Libraries — Nora E. Beust. 
June 1951. 
Book-Activity in Ancient India — Raghunandan Shastri. 
Public Libraies in India -— T. D. Waknis. 
March 1952. 
Enquiries in Special Libraries — G B Ghosh. 
International Aspect of the Library — G D Apte. 
Role of Libraries in Adult Education — G. L. Trehan. 
June 1952. 

- VS Suri. 


Care and Preservation of Rare Materials in Libraries 


National Library Commission Needed — N. K. Sidhanta. 


September 1952. 

Author’s Names & their Standardisation — B Sen Gupta. 
National Library System -- Frank M. Gardner. 
Public Library and Democracy — A.G. Stock. 
December 1952. 

India and ite Special Libraries — H.N. Rangachar. 
Libraries and Childern — Margaret Gardner. 
Library Serviee in Indian Hospitals -— A Neelameghan. 
March 1953. 


National Library & its Importance 
National Libsary of India in New Home — BS. Kesavan. 


Towards a Basic Bibliography on Indology — J.M_ Kanitkar. 

* The regular articles represent high quality, while the reviews of current 
publications are eminently cathartic and objective. 

* The INDIAN LIBRARIAN reaches librarians in 43 countries of the world. 

* Subscriptions —Rs. 8 8/- A Year. Foreign $3 50 or 16 sh. 

* For scale of Charges for Advertisement, Please Address to the Bussiness 
Manager. 


— D. Subramanyam 


THS INDIAN LIBRARIAN 


N. E. 154, Mohalla Purian, 
JULLUNDUR CITy (India) 
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BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY — Department of Library Science 1952-55 





Chairs L—to R. GS. Limaye (Madhva Bharat) C.G, Vishwanathan (Lecturer) D. Subrahmanyam (Librarian) 
Acharya Narendra Vev (Vice-Chancellor) br. A B. Misra (Kkegistrar) Mathura Was (EF. Punjab) 
Ist Row Standing N.N Ambardar (Kashmir) R R. Hardikar (U P ) V.P. Narula (Pepsu SC. Seroj (E. Punjab) HS. Bose (U P ) 
l»wivedi (U.P nd Row Standing— MM Sarup (U_P ) S_R. Kar (Assam RK. Agerwal (UP) 
t 1 1 BS cada rue’ rr Teawcnevage CBee > 1 I Mul rjce (Tt a 
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Books of Lasting Value 


OUT OF MY LATER YEARS 
ALBERT EINSTEN 
SOVIET CIVILIZATION 
CORLISS LAMON!I 
THE ENIGMA OF THE HEREAFTER 
PAUL SIWEK 
RADIANT UNIVERSE 
GEORGE W. HILI 


ATOMS OF THOUGHT 
GEORGE SANTAYANA 


THE NEW DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


MICHAEL MARTIN ANIL LEONARD GELBER 
DICTIONARY OF CIVICS AND GOVERNMENT 
MARJOKIE TALLMAN 
DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGY 
HENRY PRATT FAIKCHILD 
BERTRAND RUSSELL’S DICTIONARY OF MIND. 
MATTER AND MORALS 
LESTER E. DENONN 
I LIVE AND MOVE 
DOROTHY HENDERSON 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ABERRATIONS 
EDWARD PODOLSKY 
ENCYLOPEDIA OF RELIGION 
VERGILIUS FERM 
DICTIONARY OF THE ARTS 
MARTIN L. WOLI 
ESSAYS IN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
ALFRED NORTH WHITEHAEAD 
DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY 
DAGOBERT D. KUNES 
THE NEW DICTIONARY OF PSYCHOLOGY 
P.L. HARKIMAN 
. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


FUBLISHERS 


15 East 40th Street 
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Printed at :- Published hy : 
Bharat Printing Press Ltd. Sant Ram Bhatia N. E. 154. 
Railway Road, Jullundur Citv Mohalla Purian, Jullundur City. 


Editor :— Sant Ram Bhatia. 
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